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The keynote of a book of modem poetry should be 
modernity. Every age has its own outlook, its peculiar 
mode of expression; and the anthologist must try 
to catch the spirit of the period with which he is 
dealing—just as the true “gatherer of flowers" will 
show taste and discernment by giving an eye to the 
season, the colour, and form of the flowers he plucks 
and arranges. A few years back, and none of the 
poems in this little book had been written. Most of 
the authors are still living; some few, and the youngest 
at that, were cut off in the Great Holocaust, and 
all their promise went with them; and some have 
died so recently that when we read their poems they 
seem to be still within earshot. In a word, the book 
is modem and speaks with a living voice. 

The plan of this book, in so far as so small a volume 
can be based on plan, is best explained by calling 
it a little epitome of Life in the light of modem 


thought. And if that may seem too high a claim for 
so slim a volume, one may reply that poetry is a 
magic art capable of crystallising, as with the wand 
of an enchanter, a world of thought into a few 
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INTRODUCTION 


glorious lyrics. In poetry, space and time do not 
count, for imagination is untrammelled, and great 

art is timeless. 

First, then, we shall find the child’s unfettered 
fancy; the boy’s strong and healthy outlook, care¬ 
free and brave and generous; the young man’s 
widening vision. Next we read of great spaces and 
high hills, and their reaction upon men and women 
who spend their lives in the open, or at least dream 
of a free life. Then the mature man, struggling in a 
world of pitiful stress and futile warfare, yet very 
wonderful in courage, in love of home and the best 
things in life, and in the limitless potentialities of his 
intellect. Romance and Adventure come next, for 
whether in fact or fancy they are the spice and wine 
of a man’s life. And all round him lives and moves 
and suffers the dumb world of animals, a more 
intimate and sympathetic understanding of which 
is the key to much modem poetry. Lastly, the poets 
view life from many angles—a few of the infinite 
phases of our common lot. Insight, and humour, and 
pity, mark such poems as these; and we close with a 
wonderful invocation to Peace. 

The tone and atmosphere of these poems are 
entirely in keeping with the modem attitude; and 
their form, though in no instance extravagant or 
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freakish, as in much of the more advanced of 
modem verse, sometimes breaks away from the 
older conventions of rhyme and metre, and speaks 
to us in the untrammelled vigour of Vers Libre. 
When such poems show the true magic, they are 
none the less poetry for being expressed and shaped 
in unconventional form. 
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for "A Boy's Prayer." 
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EARLY YEARS 


1. Suppose .... Walter de la Mare 

2. The Old Bridge . . . Hilda Conkling 

3. The Song of the Ungirt Runners Charles H. Sorley 

4. Boys ..... W. M. Letts 

5. Portrait of a Boy . . . S. V. Ben6t 

6. A Morning Bathe . . G. W. Young 

7. Youth and Age . . . Vance Palmer 

8. Vale ..... Maurice Baring 

9. A Boy's Prayer . . . H. C. Beeching 





This first little section aims at catching the spirit 
of the early years; and if we have omitted certain 
delightful poems about very little children, it is 
simply because such poems are not quite in keeping 
with the plan of this book. 

Childhood and poetry have this in common, that 
they both can make fancy more real than realhy; 
and surely never was a child’s fancy set in more 
lovely verse than in Walter de la Mare’s delicious 
poem Suppose. This poem, inspired by the wonderful 
drawings of a little Italian girl, is as beautiful in 
fancy as it is masterly in technique. Next to it has 
been placed a poem written by a little girl of nine. 
While it lacks the sure craftsmanship of the first 
poem, it displays just that vivid childish imagination 
in which the writer of Suppose so delights. 

The poems about boys are more robust in feeling, 
as one would expect them to be. The Song of the 
Ungirt Runners —a song almost Greek in its brave 
and vivid outlook—was written by one who was 
still almost a boy when the War cut short his great 
promise. One feels all the freshness and vigour of 
youth in A Morning Bathe; one sees the beginnings 
of a mature outlook in Vale —a farewell to a much- 
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EARLY YEARS 


loved school; while Dean Beeching’s Prayer, of which 
the first verse is a great poem in itself, is known 
wherever English is read as an epitome of what is 
best in English boyhood. 


i. Suppose 

Suppose . . . and suppose that a wild little Horse of 

Magic 

Came cantering out of the sky, 

With bridle of silver, and into the saddle I mounted 
To fly—and to fly; 


And we stretched up into the air, fleeting on in the 

sunshine, 

A speck in the gleam 

On galloping hoofs, his mane in the wind out-flowing 
In a shadowy stream; 


And, oh, when, all lone, the gentle star of evening 
Came crinkling into the blue, 

A magical castle we saw in the air, like a cloud of 

moonlight. 

As onward we flew; 
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And across the green moat on the drawbridge, we 

foamed and we snorted, 

And there was a beautiful Queen 
Who smiled at me strangely; and spoke to my wild 

little horse, too— 

A lovely and beautiful Queen; 


And she cried with delight—and delight—to her 

delicate maidens, 

“Behold my daughter—my dear! ” 

And they crowned me with flowers, and then to their 

harps sate playing, 

Solemn and clear; 


And magical cakes and goblets were spread on the 

table; 

And at window the birds came in; 

Hopping along with bright eyes, pecking crumbs from 

the platters, 

And sipped of the wine; 


And splashing up—up to the roof, splashed fountains 

of crystal; 

And princes in scarlet and green 
Shot with their bows and arrows, and kneeled with 

their dishes 

Of fruits for the Queen; 
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And we walked in a magical garden with rivers and 

bowers, 

And my bed was of ivory and gold; 

And the Queen breathed soft in my ear a song of 

enchantment— 

And I never grew old. . . . 

And I never, never came back to the earth, oh, never 

and never; 

How mother would cry and cry! 

There’d be snow on the fields then, and all these sweet 

flowers in the winter 
Would wither and die. . . . 

Suppose . . . and suppose . . . 

Walter de la Mare. 


2. The Old Bridge 


The old bridge has a wrinkled face 
He bends his back 
For us to go over. 

He moans and weeps 
But we do not hear. 

Sorrow stands in his face 
For the heavy weight and worry 
Of people passing. 
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The trees drop their leaves into the water ; 
The sky nods to him. 

The leaves float down like small ships 
On the blue surface 
Which is the sky. 

He is not always sad: 

He smiles to see the ships go down 
And the little children 
Playing on the river banks. 

Hilda Conkling (age 9). 


3. The Song of the Ungirt Runners 

We swing ungirded hips, 

And lightened are our eyes. 

The rain is on our lips. 

We do not run for prize. 

We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 

But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 

The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm. 

The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm. 
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EARLY YEARS 


Does the tearing tempest pause ? 

Do the tree-tops ask it why ? 

So we run without a cause 
’Neath the big bare sky. 

The rain is on our lips, 

We do not run for prize. 

But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 

The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 

And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 

Charles Hamilton Sorley. 


4. Boys 

I do be thinking God must laugh 
The time He makes a boy; 

All element the creatures are, 

And divilmint and joy. 

Careless and gay as a wad in a window. 

Swift as a redshank, and wild as a hare; 
Heartscalds and torments—but sorra a mother 
Has got one to spare. 

W. M. Letts. 

Wad in a window. The bunch of rags so often seen fluttering 
from the broken windows of an Irish cabin; hence the frequent 
use of this comparison. 
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5. Portrait of a Boy 

After the whipping, he crawled into bed; 

Accepting the harsh fact with no great weeping. 

How funny uncle’s hat had looked striped red! 

He chuckled silently. The moon came, sweeping 
A black frayed rug of tattered cloud before 
In scorning; very pure and pale she seemed, 

Flooding his bed with radiance. On the floor 
Fat motes danced. He sobbed; closed his eyes and 
dreamed. 


Warm sand flowed round him. Blurts of crimson light 
Splashed the white grains like blood. Past the cave's 
mouth 

Shone with a large fierce splendour, wildly bright, 
The crooked constellations of the South; 

Here the Cross swung; and there, confronting Mars, 
The Centaur stormed aside a froth of stars. 

Within, great casks like wattled aldermen 
Sighed of enormous feasts, and cloth of gold 
Glowed on the walls like hot desire. Again 
Beside webbed purples from some galleon's hold, 

A black chest bore the skull and bones in white 
Above a scrawled “Gunpowder!" By the flames, 
Decked out in crimson, gemmed with syenite. 

Hailing their fellows by outrageous names 
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The pirates sat and diced. Their eyes were moons. 
“Doubloons!” they said. The words crashed gold. 

“ Doubloons! ” 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 


6 . A Morning Bathe 

Drowsy, unkempt, of wilful hair, 

Bare toes adrift on the creaking stair, 

Still half in sleep, with dream-dipped eyes 
Wide with the childlike mysteries 
Of fading elf-lands, ’wildered hands 
Weaving instinctive towel bands 
O’er dress-lack slowly half perceived; 

Feet on the dew-grass dimly grieved 
By changing tread of heat and cold; 

The narrow path in fancy rolled 
A mile of flinty points, the bank 
Shivering with misty verdure, dank 
Of river, and an ague breeze 
Spurting chill plashes from the trees 
On shrinking limbs that shyly bend 
Where the green slimy steps descend, 

Like some long terror of the night 
Merged in weed-waters infinite; 

A wakening sense of wind and chill; 

The leap of habit, not of will; 



GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG 

A flash of near green depths; the feel 
Of smooth cool shock from brow to heel; 
A throb of quickening thought, a strange 
Burst of cold light—and O the change! 


Bright breaks the day! A golden haze 
Stirs in the long dew-laden sprays 
Of wild blush-rose and trailing thorn, 

Lights laughing in the breath of morn. 

Broad breaks the day! The brown banks seem 
To race upon the dancing stream; 

The rushes blink in quaint surprise, 
Wave-startled with a thousand eyes, 

And merry blossoms from the grass 
Twinkle good morrow as we pass. 

Swift down the stream! The silver streak 
Curls whispering from the glowing cheek; 

O'er curving arm a crystal shower 
Crowns the smooth rush of conscious power. 
Strong speeds the stroke! Too swift to heed 
On wrist and knee the clinging weed; 

Through the green tendrils as they part 
The deep-seen water-shadows dart; 

From willow-tree a sapphire gleam 
Flames into ruby o'er the stream, 

Where kingfisher, his errand sped, 

Leaves murmurs in the lily-bed; 

From yew and alder, ripple-clear. 

Bright notes break quivering on the ear: 
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The wren to mock the morning fills 
Its sunbeam path with broken trills; 

The warbler tosses back one ray 
In tumult to the laughing day. 

Strong speeds the stroke! In light new bom 
We leap to catch the kiss of mom; 

New hopes salute a summer sky. 

New winds of thought shrill gladly by; 

Gone is the night and the dusk of showers; 
Beauty’s awake, and the day is ours! 

Hail to the spirits of morning air! 

Hail to the gods of the wet brown hair! 

Light be the path and joy the race, 

Life is afoot! We are in chase! 

Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 


7. Youth axd Age 

Youth that rides the wildest horse, 
Youth that throws the deadliest steer, 
Spending strength without remorse, 
Grappling with the ghosts of fear, 
Knows it only holds to-day 
All it freely flings away. 

Youth that rides a race with Death 
When the frightened cattle break, 
Living in the moment’s breath, 

Risking all for honour’s sake, 
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Lightly knows it holds in fee 
Life and immortality. 

Age that rides the spavined grey, 

Age that seeks the safest track, 
Scenting perils by the way, 

Dreaming of the journey back, 

Leaves behind it all the truth 
Known to the wild heart of Youth. 

Vance Palmer. 


8. Vale 

(Good-bye to School) 

Farewell, this is the first, the worst farewell, 
Good-bye to the long dream; 

I hear the tolling of my boyhood's knell, 

And I must cross the stream. 

Good-bye, South Meadow, Athens, Cuckoo Weir, 
Good-bye, tall Brocas trees ; 

To me you are more sacred and more fair 
Than the Hesperides. 

Good-bye, dear library, dear musty shelves, 
Worn books and marble bust. 

Where over tables scholars skipped like elves, 
And raised a cloud of dust. 
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But there I saw—as through a misty veil, 

A chalice of white fire— 

The light of Shelley’s song, and heard the tale 
Of his divine desire. 

Twas there I read how, led by fatal chance, 

A mortal loved the moon; 

And thus I learnt the language of romance, 
And heard the magic tune. 

The little book was like a silver key 
To many-coloured lands, 

Where wondrous harps upon a ghostly sea 
Answer a mermaid’s hands. 

To-morrow I shall be beyond the spell; 

The fields behind; the road 

Before me; banished from the wishing-well, 
And on my back a load. 

Yet none can steal the tasted happiness. 

And if I meet dark hours, 

Dear Mother, I will turn in my distress 
Back to thy chiming towers. 

Though pangs begotten of sweet memory 
Make worse the present woe, 

I'll turn to thee and say: “At Eton I 
Was happy long ago. 
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“What can I give thee. Mother, in return 
For all thy gifts to me ? 

What if no laurel shall adorn my urn, 
Nor deed of high degree ? 


“Others with honour, glory and green bays 
Shall brighten thy bright fame ; 

I, with no more than love, can swell thy praise 
With one forgotten name." 

Maurice Baring. 


9. A Boy’s Prayer 

God who created me 

Nimble and light of limb. 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 

Not when the sense is dim. 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 

Take the thanks of a boy. 

Jesu, King and Lord, 

Whose are my foes to fight, 
Gird me with Thy sword, 

Swift and sharp and bright. 

it 
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Thee would I serve if I might; 

And conquer if I can, 

From day-dawn till night 
Take the strength of a man. 


Spirit of Love and Truth, 

Breathing in grosser clay, 

The light and flame of youth, 

Delight of men in the fray, 

Wisdom in strength's decay; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free, 

This best gift I pray, 

Take my spirit to Thee. 

H. C. Beeching. 



II 

IN THE OPEN 




B 



1. High Hills. 

2. Leisure 

3. In Flanders 

4. The Landing at Night 

5. The Hermit 

6. The Shell . 

7. London Snow 

8. February . 

9. June 

10. IF/u/sww . 

11. October 

12. Morning Dream 


G. W. Young 
W. H. Davies 
F. W. Harvey 
J. C. Squire 
A. E. (G. W. Russell) 
James Stephens 
Dr. Bridges 
F. Brett Young 
Francis Ledwidge 
Sacheverell Sitwell 
Don Marquis 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Eva Gore-Booth 
Alice Meynell 
Ernest Rhys 
V. Sackville-West 


13. The Little Waves of Breffny . 

14. The Roaring Frost 

15. A Lay of the Black Country . 

16. Sailing Ships 




This little group of poems deals not so much with 
Nature, the open country, and the sea, as with the 
thoughts which men think about them, and their 
undefined influence upon men’s attitude of mind. 
We of the present day are very sensitive to this 
influence: the great spaces and the sea constantly 
figure in modem verse. But it was not always so. 
A few generations back there was no sea-poetry to 
speak of; and as for mountains, travellers through 
North Wales would actually pull the blinds over the 
coach windows so that they might not see those 
"‘horrid steeps”! Perception seems to come and go 
in phases. The old Greeks gloried in rugged nature 
and fierce storms; but the Romans do not seem to 
have done so. Homer is full of the glory of wild Nature; 
but in the JEneid, when a thunderstorm comes on, 
everyone dashes to the caves for safety in pitiful 
and unreasoning panic. 

Here we see our modem attitude reflected. The 
first two little poems tell of the compelling influence 
of high hills; and the author has written elsewhere 
of the profound effect that mountains had upon 
him as a boy. In The Shell we feel the ominous power 
of the sea; in Mr. Squire’s poem, the romance of 
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strange landings; in Dr. Bridges’s London Snow —a 
truly magical poem—the beautiful snow comes 
down “stealthily and perpetually settling and 
loosely lying,” and London is changed. Then come 
the children, and after them the long lines of sweepers, 
silent “for the charm they have broken.” 

There is quiet enchantment in The Hermit ; a 
merry challenge in October ; a yearning wistfulness 
in The Little Waves of By effny and In Flanders. Each 
of these poems, and in fact every poem in this section, 
is a little mind-picture. The outside world touches 
a sensitive and perceptive mind; and the poet, with 
greater power of intimate expression than the rest 
of us, sets the chord ringing so that we, too, may 
understand. 

Two little poems stand out in striking contrast. 
Leisure is an appeal to turn away from the headlong 
hurry of life and look at the things that are eternally 
beautiful. The holding power of this poem lies in its 
studied and masterly simplicity of form and expres¬ 
sion. In the six lines of The Roaring Frost, Mrs. 
Meynell has given us a poem of living, almost over¬ 
whelming strength, with a falling cadence that has 
rarely been surpassed. 



GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG 


i. High Hills 
i 

There is much comfort in high hills, 

And a great easing of the heart. 

We look upon them, and our nature fills 
With loftier images from their life apart. 
They set our feet on curves of freedom bent 
To snap the circles of our discontent. 


II 

Seek them, ye strong. 

The cold of morning and the mountain wind 
Through sun and whispering spray 
There lies one open way 

For manhood still to find. 

The lamp of vision and the river of song: 

Seek them for truth, ye strong. 

Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
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2. Leisure 

What is this life if, full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass. 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight. 
Streams full of stars, like stars at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty's glance. 

And watch her feet, how they can dance. 

No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare. 

W. H. Davies. 
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3. In Flanders 

I’m homesick for my hills again— 

My hills again! 

To see above the Severn plain 
Unscabbarded against the sky 
The blue high blade of Cotswold lie: 

The giant clouds go royally 
By jagged Malvern with a train 
Of shadows. Where the land is low 
Like a huge imprisoning O, 

I hear a heart that’s sound and high, 

I hear the heart within me cry: 

“ I’m homesick for my hills again— 

My hills again! 

Cotswold or Malvern, sun or rain! 

My hills again! ” 

F. W. Harvey. 


4. The Landing at Night 

As twilight fell the wind blew strong, 

The seas around the Head 
Rose high: we could not round that night: 
“ Best go about,” we said. 

And ran her for the northward curve 
Till in smooth swell she lay, 

And made all fast, and left her there 
Anchored in Dead Man’s Bay. 
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We pulled away: on crinkling seas 
Gleamed small her riding light: 

All else was dark, but high on shore 
Two windows in the night. 

Plash went our oars in silent air. 

The rowlocks knocked and whined, 

We holloed to the dark, and then 
Felt her on pebbles grind. 

Just seen, vast paleness in the dark 
Above us rank on rank 

In steep straight even ridges rose 
The myriad-pebbled bank, 

The lonely curves of endless stones 
That turned for miles, we knew; 

"Ahoy!” we cried; beyond the sky 
Came back a far halloo, 

And crunch of pebbles in the dark; 

And then on that high rim 

A lanthom burned, held up beside 
A face fantastic grim, 

Hollowed and reddened in the glare 
Which all around showed forms 

Stirring, round which there seemed to cling 
Shadows of many storms. 
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And ten men took the dinghy's rope 

With “ Hup!" and " Hup!” and “ Hup!" 

Swish through the avalanching pile 
Till she was safe atop. 

With muffled murmurs once again 
They gathered round the light, 

And silent stood and stared at us, 

The strangers of a night; 

Men curious, natural and wild, 

As dark as buccaneers, 

Shaggy and dark, with shining e}^es 
And earrings in their ears. 

And then they gave good night and turned 
Still lanthom-led inshore: 

Their footsteps and their muttering died 
Behind the inn’s dark door. 

J. C. Squire. 





5. The Hermit 

Now the quietude of earth 
Nestles deep my heart within; 
Friendships new and strange have birth 
Since I left the city's din. 


4 * 
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Here the tempest stays its guile, 

Like a big kind brother plays, 

Romps and pauses here awhile 
From its immemorial ways. 

Now the silver light of dawn, 

Slipping through the leaves that fleck 
My one window, hurries on, 

Throws its arms around mv neck. 

Darkness to my doorway hies, 

Lays her chin upon the roof. 

And her burning seraph eyes 
Now no longer keep aloof. 

And the ancient mystery 
Holds its hands out day by day. 

Takes a chair and croons with me 
By my cabin built of clay. 

When the dusky shadow flits. 

By the chimney nook I see 
Where the old enchanter sits, 

Smiles and waves and beckons me. 

A. E. (G. W. Russell). 

Copyright in the U.S.A. by The Macmillan Company. 
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6. The Shell 
i 

And then I pressed the shell 
Close to my ear, 

And listened well. 


And straightway, like a bell, 

Came low and clear 

The slow, sad murmur of far distant seas 


Whipped by an icy breeze 
Upon a shore 
Wind-swept and desolate. 


It was a sunless strand that never bore 
The footprint of a man. 

Nor felt the weight 


Since time began 

Of any human quality or stir. 

Save what the dreary winds and waves incur. 
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ii 

And in the hush of waters was the sound 
Of pebbles, rolling round; 

For ever rolling, with a hollow sound: 


And bubbling sea-weeds, as the waters go, 
Swish to and fro 

Their long cold tentacles of slimy grey: 


There was no day; 

Nor ever came a night 
Setting the stars alight 

To wonder at the moon: 

Was twilight only, and the frightened croon. 
Smitten to whimpers, of the dreary wind 

And waves that journeyed blind. . . . 

And then I loosed my ear—Oh, it was sweet 
To hear a cart go jolting down the street. 

James Stephens. 

Copyright in the U.S.A. by The Macmillan Company. 
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7. London Snow 

When men were all asleep the snow came flying. 

In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely 

lying, 

Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town ; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down: 

Silently sifting and veiling road, roof and railing; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness even, 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 

All night it fell, and when full inches seven 
It lay in the depth of its uncompacted lightness. 

The clouds blew off from a high and frosty heaven; 
And all woke earlier for the unaccustomed bright¬ 
ness 

Of the winter dawning, the strange unheavenly glare: 
The eye marvelled—marvelled at the dazzling white¬ 
ness; 

The ear harkened to the stillness of the solemn air; 
No sound of wheel rumbling nor of foot falling, 

And the busy morning cries came thin and spare. 

Then boys I heard, as they went to school, calling, 
They gathered up the crystal manna to freeze 
Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snow¬ 
balling ; 

Or rioted in a drift, plunging up to the knees; 

Or peering up from under the white-mossed wonder, 
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“0 look at the trees!” they cried, "0 look at the 

trees!” 

With lessened load a few carts creak and blunder, 
Following along the white deserted way, 

A country company long dispersed asunder: 

When now already the sun, in pale display 
Standing by Paul's high dome, spread forth below 
His sparkling beams, and awoke the stir of the day. 
For now doors open, and war is waged with the 
snow; 

And trains of sombre men, past tale of number, 

Tread long brown paths, as toward their toil they go: 

But even for them awhile no cares encumber 
Their minds diverted; the daily word is unspoken, 
The daily thoughts of labour and sorrow slumber 
At the sight of the beauty that greets them, for the 

charm they have broken. 

Dr. Bridges. 


8. February 

The robin on my lawn, 

He was the first to tell 
How, in the frozen dawn, 
This miracle befell, 

Making the meadows white 
With hoar, the iron road 
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Agleam with splintered light, 

And ice where water flowed: 

Till, when the low sun drank 
Those milky mists that cloak 
Hanger and hollied bank, 

The winter world awoke 
To hear the feeble bleat 
Of lambs on downland farms: 

A blackbird whistled sweet; 

Old beeches moved their arms 
Into a mellow haze 
Aerial, newly bom: 

And I, alone, agaze. 

Stood waiting for the thorn 
To break in blossom white 
Or burst in a green flame. . . . 

So, in a single night. 

Fair February came. 

Bidding my lips to sing 
Or whisper their surprise, 

With all the joy of spring 
And morning in her eyes. 

Francis Brett Young. 
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9. June 

Broom out the floor now, lay the fender by, 

And plant this bee-sucked bough of woodbine there, 
And let the window down. The butterfly 
Floats in upon the sunbeam, and the fair 
Tanned face of June, the nomad gipsy, laughs 
Above her widespread wares, the while she tells 
The farmers’ fortunes in the fields, and quaffs 
The water from the spider-peopled w r ells. 


The hedges are all drowned in green grass seas, 
And bobbing poppies flare like Elmo’s light, 
While siren-like the pollen-stained bees 
Drone in the clover depths. And up the height 
The cuckoo’s voice is hoarse and broke with joy. 
And on the lowiand crops the crows make raid, 
Nor fear the clappers of the farmer’s boy, 

Who sleeps, like drunken Noah, in the shade. 

And loop this red rose in that hazel ring 
That snares your little ear, for June is short 
And we must joy in it and dance and sing, 

And from her bounty draw her rosy worth. 

Ay! soon the swallows will be flying south, 

The wind wheel north to gather in the snow, 
Even the roses spilt on youth’s red mouth 
Will soon blow down the road all roses go. 

Francis Ledwidge. 
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io. Whitsun 

How hot the bank on which we lie! 

The green paint is melted 
On the seat near by 
So that you cannot touch it! 

Small yellow flowers, glazed white with heat 
That snap like glass when you pick them, 

Grass like a parrot's wing 
Burnt yellow here and there 
By the sun’s hot stare. 

So high this cliff stands from the water 
That the drop itself into the cooler sea 
Makes a faint wind up here— 

Refreshing like cold water drunk from a spring, 
Or the wafting of far music 
On the bird-wings of a cool wind. 

The sea sleeps ever 
Under the sun's hot trumpet, 

While patches of weed float in the water 
To make the surface darker— 

Where the dying sun 
Has caught the windows of the town 
You see their glare reflected in the water 
A whorl of quivering sparks 
A crackle in the heart of waves— 
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While catspaws play among the weed 
Till the long strands raised on a wave’s back 
Shine like wet hair in the sun. 

One cloud far out comes nearer, 

Takes my soul back to the grey tunnel 

Of every year’s hard work 

Till the young year’s holiday, again. 

Sacheverell Sitwell. 


ii. October 

Cease to call him sad and sober, 
Merriest of months, October! 

Patron of the bursting bins. 

Reveller in wayside inns, 

I can nowhere find a trace 
Of the pensive in his face; 

There is mingled wit and folly. 

But the madcap lacks the grace 
Of a thoughtful melancholy. 
Spendthrift of the seasons’ gold. 

How he flings and scatters out 
Treasure filched from summer-time!— 
Never ruffling squire of old 
Better loved a tavern bout 
When Prince Hal was in his prime. 




DON MARQUIS 

Doublet slashed with gold and green; 
Cloak of crimson; changeful sheen. 

Of the dews that gem his breast; 
Frosty lace about his throat; 

Scarlet plumes that flaunt and float 
Backward in a gay unrest— 

Where’s another gallant drest 
With such tricksy gaiety. 

Such unlessoned vanity ? 

With his amber afternoons 
And his pendant poets’ moons— 

With his twilight dashed with rose 
From the red-lipped afterglows— 
With his vocal airs at dawn 
Breathing hints of Helicon— 
Bacchanalian bees that sip 
Where his cider-presses drip— 

With the winding of the horn 
Where his huntsmen meet the mom— 
With his every piping breeze 
Shaking from familiar trees 
Apples of Hesperides— 

With the chuckle, chirp, and trill 
Of his jolly brooks that spill 
Mirth in tangled madrigals 
Down pebble-dappled waterfalls— 
(Brooks that laugh and make escape 
Through wild arbours where the grape 
Purples with a promise of 
Racy vintage rare as love)— 
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With his merry, wanton air. 

Mirth and vanity and folly, 

Why should he be made to bear 

Burden of some melancholy 

Song that swoons and sinks with care ? 

Cease to call him sad and sober,— 

He s a jolly dog, October! 

Don Marquis. 


12. A Morning Dream 

Underneath a skylight I 
In my bed o' mornings lie, 

Staring up through window-panes 
Made dim by unremembered rains, 
And always see above my face 
A wavy tree in dingy space. 

Beyond the greeny branch up there 
Flows the deep and clear blue air, 
So that I almost seem to be 
Drowned at the bottom of the sea 
Within the cabin of a ship 
Wrecked on a long-forgotten trip. 

And I who 'lie so still abed 
Might be some mariner long-dead. 



ELEANOR FARJEON 

While green and blue above me flow, 

And living weeds wave to and fro, 

And withered leaves like fishes skim 
The streams of air where sparrows swim. 

Eleanor Farjeon. 


13. The Little Waves of Breffny 

The grand road from the mountain goes shining to 

the sea, 

And there is traffic in it and many a horse and cart, 

But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me. 

And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling 
through my heart. 

A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the 

hill. 

And there is glory in it and terror on the wind, 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and 

still, 

And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my 
mind. 

The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on 

their way. 

Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal. 
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But the Little Waves of Breffny have drenched my 

heart in spray, 

And the Little Waves of Breffny go stumbling 
through my soul. 

Eva Gore-Booth. 


14. The Roaring Frost 

A flock of winds came winging from the North, 
Strong birds with fighting pinions driving forth 

With a resounding call:— 

Where will they close their wings and cease their 

cries— 

Between what warming seas and conquering skies— 

And fold, and fall ? 

Alice Meynell. 


15. A Lay of the Black Country 

1 

England, merry England, your green is getting brown 
With the exile of the Ploughman who journeys to the 
town: 

For a blight is on the wheatfield, and the villages 
go down. 


ERNEST RHYS 
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I fared along the highway across the Black Country; 
I went to look for April, but what was there to see ? 
On every road a beggar that a craftsman used to be. 


in 

Once the land had green fields,—smothered now with 
smoke, 

Between the stealthy ditches—where once clear 
water broke, 

And engines shouting vengeance—where once the 
cock-thrush spoke. 


IV 

I met a five-years’ child there, that had no cherub face. 
But like a waxen image stared at me from the place 
Where grew no leaf or flower, no green or April grace. 


I met an English maiden, like a daisy tom away: 

Her song was like the Carmagnole: “I go,” it seemed 
to say, 

“For gold there to the city, where night is turned 
to day!” 
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VI 

I met a country carpenter—he look’d like Christ the 
Lord: 

His tools were sold for silver, to get him safe aboard 
The vessel for that country where the craftsman hath 
reward. 


VII 

I met the Virgin Mary, who once wore heavenly blue: 

She hid her Babe there from me; her sad eye looked 
me through, 

As she walked upon the cinders, where once the 
clover grew. 

VIII 

England, merry England, your fields are trodden 
down, 

And a blight is on the meadow, and the grass is 
getting brown 

With the waning of the village, and the waxing of 
the town. 


Ernest Rhys. 
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16. Sailing Ships 

Lying on Downs above the wrinkling bay 
I with the kestrels shared the cleanly day. 

The candid day; wind-shaven, brindled turf; 

Tall cliffs; and long sea-line of marbled surf 
From Cornish Lizard to the Kentish Nore 
Lapping the bulwarks of the English shore, 

While many a lovely ship below sailed by 
On unknown errand, kempt and leisurely; 

And after each, oh, after each, my heart 
Fled forth, as, watching from the Downs apart, 

I shared with ships good joys and fortunes wide 
That might befall their beauty and their pride; 

Shared first with them the blessed void repose 
Of oily days at sea, when only rose 
The porpoise's slow wheel to break the sheen 
Of satin water indolently green, 

When for’ard the crew, caps tilted over eyes. 

Lay heaped on deck; slept; murmured; smoked; 
threw dice; 

The sleepy summer days; the summer nights 
(The coast pricked out with rings of harbour-lights); 
The motionless nights, the vaulted nights of June 
When high in the cordage drifts the entangled moon. 
And blocks go knocking, and the sheets go slapping, 
And lazy swells against the sides come lapping; 

And summer mornings off red Devon rocks, 

Faint inland bells at dawn and crowing cocks. 
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Shared swifter days, when headlands into ken 
Trod grandly; threatened; and were lost again. 

Old fangs along the battlemented coast; 

And followed still my ship, when winds were most 
Night-purified, and, lying steeply over, 

She fled the wind as flees a girl her lover, 

Quickened by that pursuit for which she fretted. 

Her temper by the contest proved and whetted; 
Wild stars swept overhead; her lofty spars 
Reared to a ragged heaven sown with stars 
As leaping out from narrow English ease 
She faced the roll of long Atlantic seas; 

Her captain then was I, I was her crew. 

The mind that laid her course, the wake she drew, 
The waves that rose against her bows, the gales,— 
Nay; I was more: I was her very sails 
Rounded before the wind, her eager keel, 

Her straining mast-heads, her responsive wheel, 

Her pennon stiffened like a swallow's wing; 

Yes, I was all her slope and speed and swing, 
Whether by yellow lemons and blue sea 
She dawdled through the isles off Thessaly, 

Or saw the palms like sheaves of scimitars 
On desert's verge below the sunset bars, 

Or passed the girdle of the planet where 
The Southern Cross looks over to the Bear, 

And strayed, cool Northerner beneath strange skies, 
Flouting the lure of tropic estuaries, 

Down that long coast, and saw Magellan's Clouds arise. 
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And some that beat up Channel homeward-bound 
I watched, and wondered what they might have found. 
What alien ports enriched their teeming hold 
With crates of fruit or bars of unwrought gold ? 

And thought how London clerks with paper-clips 
Had filed the bills of lading of those ships. 

Clerks that had never seen the embattled sea. 

But wrote down jettison and barratry. 

Perils, Adventures, and the Act of God, 

Having no vision of such wrath flung broad; 

Wrote down with weary and accustomed pen 
The classic dangers of seafaring men; 

And wrote “Restraint of Princes/* and “the acts 
Of the King’s Enemies/’ as vacant facts, 

Blind to the ambushed seas, the encircling roar 
Of angry nations foaming into war. 


V. Sackville-West. 
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In this section one can do no more than group together 
a few poems on various aspects of this great theme. 
The Spirit of Man, ranging from godlike to beastlike, 
expresses itself in infinite variety, and the scope of 
the poet is unlimited. 

It does not often happen that a great scientific 
thinker is also an admirable poet. It does happen 
now and then, and when it does the world is the 
gainer. Lucretius was such, and Erasmus Darwin; 
and in our own day Sir Ronald Ross. In this first 
poem the scientist-poet tells the miracle of man’s 
achievement and potentiality—though one thing 
more, “to rede himself and rule himself,’’ has yet 
to be added. In The Plougher by Padraic Colum, the 
subject is again man’s mind, and the setting, the 
natural man beside his plough and his team. 

In the two charming poems, The Road and Auver- 
gnat , the young man goes a-courting, the one in 
earnest, the other in fun; and both poems, one in an 
Irish setting, the other French, are as fresh and jolly 
as poets can make them. In the song called At 
Putney a great oarsman sings of one of the greatest 
of sports. 
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Next we deal with war, which till now has been 
man’s most terrible activity. No book of modem 
poetry can leave unnoticed the fearful cataclysm 
through which the world has lately passed; and in 
the narrative poem Comrades the horror is not 
blinked, though the theme is noble. In The Chivalry 
of the Sea the Poet Laureate glories in the self- 
sacrifice of youth, without glorifying war in itself; 
and Song-books of the War is a plea and a solemn 
warning note. 

The theme of the two poems that follow is death 
in war. In The Casterbridge Captains the oldest of 
living poets sees a majesty in the young man's death 
that is not given to the living; and the poem In 
Normandy, by a young Chesterfield miner, is full of 
pity for the waste of splendid manhood. 

The next two poems tell of a manly self-devotion. 
In the one the poet vows the sendee of his love to 
his country; the other was written in memory of the 
man who spent his whole life in the service of destitute 
childhood. The section closes with a memorable 
prayer for Courage. 


SIR RONALD ROSS 


i. Man 

Man putteth the world to scale 
And weigheth out the stars; 

Th' eternal hath lost her veil, 

The infinite her bars; 

His balance he hath hung in heaven 
And set the sun therein. 

He measures the lords of light 
And fiery orbs that spin; 

No riddle of darkest night 
He dares not look within; 

Athwart the roaring wrack of stars 
He plumbs the chasm of heaven. 

The wings of the wind are his; 

To him the world is given; 

His servant the lightning is. 

And slave the ocean, even; 

He scans the mountains yet unclimb'd 
And sounds the solid sea. 

With fingers of thought he holds 
What is or e'er can be; 

And, touching it not, unfolds 
The sealM mystery. 

The pigmy hands, eyes, head God gave 
A giant's are become. 
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But tho’ to this height sublime 
By labour he hath clomb. 

One summit he hath to climb, 

One deep the more to plumb— 

To rede himself and rule himself. 

And so to reach the sum. 

Sir Ronald Ross. 


2. The Plougher 

Sunset and silence! A man: around him earth savage, 
earth broken; 

Beside him two horses—a plough! 

Earth savage, earth broken, the brutes, the dawn man 
there in the sunset. 

And the Plough that is twin to the Sword, that is 
founder of cities! 

" Brute-tamer, plough-maker, earth-breaker! Can'st 
hear ? There are ages between us. 

Is it praying you are as you stand there alone in the 
sunset ? 

" Surely our sky-bom gods can be naught to you, 
earth-child and earth-master ? < 

Surely your thoughts are of Pan, or of Wotan, or 
Dana ? * 
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“Yet, why give thought to the gods? Has Pan led 
your brutes where they stumble ? 

Has Dana numbed pain of the child-bed, or Wotan 
put hands to your plough ? 

“What matter your foolish reply? O, man, standing 
lone and bowed earthward. 

Your task is a day near its close. Give thanks to the 
night-giving God.” 


Slowly the darkness falls, the broken lands blend with 
the savage; 

The brute-tamer stands by the brutes, a head’s- 
breadth only above them. 

A head's-breadth! Ay, but therein is hell’s depth, and 
the height up to heaven, 

And the throne of the gods and their halls, their 
chariots, purples, and spleandours. 

Padraic Colum. 


3. The Road 

“Now where are ye goin’,” ses I, “ wid the shawl 
An' cotton umbrella an’ basket an’ all ? 

Would ye not wait for McMullen’s machine, 

Wid that iligant instep befittin’ a queen ? 
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Oh, you wid the wind-soft grey eye wid a wile 
in it, 

You wid the lip wid the troublesome smile in it, 
Sure, the road’s wet, ivery rain-muddied mile 
in it-” 

“Ah, the Saints 'll be kapin ’ me petticoats clean I” 


'‘But,” ses I, ‘‘would ye like it to meet Glancy’s 

bull, 

Or the tinks poachin’ rabbits above Slieve-na-coul ? 

An’ the ford at Kilmaddy is big wid the snows, 

An’ the whisht Little People that wear the green close, 

They’d run from the bog to be makin' a catch 
o' ye, 

The king o’ them’s wishful o’ weddin’ the match 
o’ ye, 

’Twould be long, if they did, ’ere ye lifted the 
latch o’ ye-” 

“What fairy ’s to touch her that sings as she goes/” 

“Ah, where are ye goin’,” ses I, “wid the shawl. 

An’ the grey eyes a-dreamin’ beneath it an’ all? 

The road by the mountain's a long one, depend 

Ye'll be done for, alannah, ere reachin’ the end; 

Ye’ll be bate wid the wind on each back-breakin’ 
bit on it, 

Wet wid the puddles and lamed with the grit 
on it,— 

Since lonesome ye're layin’yerdelicut fit on it-” 
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“Sure whin 's a road lonesome that *s stepped wid a 

friend ?“ 

That’s stepped wid a friend ? 

Who did Bridgy intend ? 

Still’t was me that went -wid her right on to the end! 

Patrick R. Chalmers. 


4. Auvergnat 

There was a man was half a clown 
(It ’s so my father tells of it). 

He saw the church in Clermont town 
And laughed to hear the bells of it. 

He laughed to hear the bells that ring 
In Clermont Church and round of it; 
He heard the verger’s daughter sing, 
And loved her for the sound of it. 

The verger’s daughter said him nay; 
She had the right of choice in it. 

He left the town at break of day: 

He hadn’t had a voice in it. 

The road went up, the road went down. 
And there the matter ended it. 

He broke his heart in Clermont town. 
At Pontgibaud they mended it. 

Hilaire Belloc. 
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5. At Putney 

When eight strong fellows are out to row, 

With a slip of a lad to guide them, 

I warrant they ’ll make the light ship go, 

Though the coach on the launch may chide them, 
With his “Six, get on to it! Five, you’re late! 

Don’t hurry the slides, and use your weight! 

You’re bucketing, Bow; and, as to Four, 

The sight of his shoulders makes me sore! ’’ 


But Stroke has steadied his fiery men. 

And the lift on the boat gets stronger; 

And the Coxswain suddenly shouts for “Ten! 

Reach out to it, longer, longer!’’ 

While the wind and the tide raced hand in hand 
The swing of the crew and the pace were grand; 
But now that the two meet face to face 
It's buffet and slam and a tortoise-pace. 


For Hammersmith Bridge has rattled past, 

And, oh, but the storm is humming. 

The turbulent white steeds gallop fast ; 

They’re tossing their crests and coming. 

It’s a downright rackety, gusty day. 

And the backs of the crew are drenched in spray; 
But it’s “ Swing, boys, swing till you’re deaf and blind, 
And vou ’ll beat and baffle the raging wind.’’ 
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They have slipped through Barnes; they are round 

the bend; 

And the chests of the eight are tightening. 

“Now spend your strength, if you’ve strength to 

spend. 

And away with your hands like lightning I 
Well rowed! ”—and the coach is forced to cheer— 

“ Now stick to it, all, for the post is near! ” 

And, lo, they stop at the coxswain's call, 

With its message of comfort, “ Easy all! ” 

So here's to the sturdy undismayed 
Eight men who are bound together 
By the faith of the slide and the flashing blade 
And the swing and the level feather; 

To the deeds they do and the toil they bear; 

To the dauntless mind and the will to dare; 

And the joyous spirit that makes them one 
Till the last fierce stroke of the race is done. 

R. C. Lehmann. 


6 . Comrades 

Before, before he was aware 

The “Verey" light had risen ... on the air 

It hung glistening . . . 

And he could not stay his hand 
From moving to the barbed wire’s broken strand. 
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He fell. 

Night waned. He was alone. A heavy shell 
Whispered itself passing high, high overhead. 

His wound was wet to his hand: for still it bled 
On to the glimmering ground. 

Then with a slow, vain smile his wound he bound, 
Knowing, of course, he'd not see home again— 
Home whose thought he put aw 7 ay. 

His men 

Whispered " Where’s Mister Gates ? " " Out on the wire/'* 
"I'll get him," said one. . . . 

Dawn blinked, and the fire 
Of the Germans heaved up and down the line. 
"Stand to!" 

Too latel "I ’ll get him." "O the swine! 

When we might get him in yet safe and whole!" 
"Corporal didn’t see fall ’un out on patrol, 

Or he’d ’a got 'un." " Sssh!" 

"No talking there." 

A whisper: " 'A went down at the last flare." 
Meanwhile the Maxims toc-toc-tocked; their swish 
Of bullets told death lurked against the wish. 

No hope for him! 

His corporal as one shamed, 

Vainly and helplessly his ill-luck blamed. 


Then Gates slowly saw the morn 

Break in a rosy peace through the lone thorn 
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By which he lay, and felt the dawn-wind pass 
Whispering through the pallid, stalky grass 
Of No-Man's Land. . . . 

And the tears came 

Scaldingly sweet, more lovely than a flame. 

He closed his eyes: he thought of home 

And grit his teeth. He knew no help would come. . 


The silent sun over the earth held sway, 
Occasional rifles cracked and far away 
A headless speck, a 'plane, slid on alone, 
Like a fly traversing a cliff of stone. 


“ I must get back," said Gates aloud, and heaved 
At his body. But it lay bereaved 
Of any power. He could not wait till night. . . . 
And he lay still. Blood swam across his sight. 
Then with a groan: 

"No luck ever! Well, I must die alone." 


Occasional rifles cracked. A cloud that shone. 
Gold rimmed, blackened the sun and then was gone. 
The sun still smiled. The grass sang in its play. 
Someone whistled “ Over the hills and far away." 
Gates watched silently the swift, swift sun 
Burning his life before it was begun. 

* p 
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Suddenly he heard Corporal Timmins' voice: 

“Now, then, 

’Urry up with that tea." 

“ Hi Ginger!" “ Bih!" His men! 

Timmins and Jones and Wilkinson (the “bard"), 

And Hughes and Simpson. It was hard 
Not to see them: Wilkinson, stubby, grim, 

With his “No, sir," “Yes, sir," and then slim 
Simpson: “Indeed, sir?" (While it seemed he winked 
Because his smiling left eye always blinked). 

And Corporal Timmins, straight and blonde and wise 
With his quiet-scanning, level, hazel eyes; 

And all the others . . . tunics that didn’t fit . . . 

A dozen different sorts of eyes. O it 
Was hard to lie there! Yet he must. But no: 

“ I’ve got to die. I’ll get to them. I’ll go." 

Inch by inch he fought, breathless and mute, 
Dragging his carcass like a famished brute. . . . 

His head was hammering, and his eyes were dim; 

A bloody sweat seemed to ooze out of him 
And freeze along his spine. . . . Then he’d lie still 
Before another effort of his will 
Took him one nearer yard. 


The parapet was reached. 
He could not rise to it. A lookout screeched: 

“ Mr. Gates!" 

Three figures in one breath 
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Leaped up. Two figures fell in toppling death; 

And Gates was lifted in. 14 Who’s hit ? ” said he. 

“Timmins and Jones.” " Why did they that for me ?— 
I'm gone already!” Gently they laid him prone 
And silently watched. 

He twitched. They heard him moan, 
“Why for me?” His eyes roamed round and none 
replied. 

“ I see it was alone I should have died.” 

They shook their heads. Then, “ Is the doctor near ? ” 
“He*s coming, sir; he's hurryin', no fear.” 

“No good. . . . 

Lift me.” They lifted him. 

He smiled and held his arms out to the dim, 

And in a moment passed beyond their ken. 

Hearing him whisper, “O my men, my men! ” 

Robert Nichols. 


7. The Chivalry of the Sea 

Over the warring waters, beneath the wandering sides. 
The heart of Britain roameth, the Chivalry of the sea. 
Where Spring never bringeth a flower, nor bird singeth 
in a tree; 

Far, afar, O beloved, beyond the sight of our eyes, 
Over the warring waters, beneath the stormy skies. 
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Staunch and valiant-hearted, to whom our toil were 
play, 

Ye man with armour’d patience the bulwarks night 
and day, 

Or on your iron coursers plough shuddering through 
the Bay, 

Or ’neath the deluge drive the skirmishing sharks of 
war: 

Venturous boys who leapt on the pinnace and row’d 
from shore, 

A mother’s tear in the eye, a swift farewell to say, 

And a great glory at heart that none can take away. 

Seldom is your home-coming; for aye your pennon 
flies 

In unrecorded exploits on the tumultuous wave ; 

Till, in the storm of battle, fast-thundering upon the 
foe. 

Ye add your kindred names to the heroes of long ago, 

And ’mid the blasting wreck, in the glad sudden death 
of the brave. 

Ye are gone to return no more.—Idly our tears arise; 

Too proud for praise as ye lie in your unvisited grave. 

The wide-warring water, under the starry skies. 


Dr. Bridges. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
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8 . Song-books of the War 

In fifty years, when peace outshines 
Remembrance of the battle lines, 
Adventurous lads will sigh and cast 
Proud looks upon the plundered past. 

On summer morn or winter’s night 
Their hearts will kindle for the fight, 
Reading a snatch of soldier-song, 

Savage and jaunty, fierce and strong; 
And through the angry marching rhymes 
Of blind regret and haggard mirth. 

They ’ll envy us the dazzling times 
When sacrifice absolved our earth. 


Some ancient man with silver locks 
Will lift his weary face to say: 

“War was a fiend who stopped our clocks 
Although we met him grim and gay.” 

• And then he ’ll speak of Haig’s last drive. 
Marvelling that any came alive 
Out of the shambles that men built 
And smashed, to cleanse the world of guilt. 
But the boys, with grim and sidelong glance, 
Will think, “Poor Grandad’s day is done,” 
And dream of lads who fought in France 
And lived in time to share the fun. 

Siegfried Sassoon. 
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9. The Casterbridge Captains 

(Khyber Pass, 1842) 

A Tradition of F. B. L -, T. G. B -, and F. L— 

Three captains went to Indian wars, 

And only one returned: 

Their mate of yore, he singly wore 
The laurels all had earned. 

At home he sought the ancient aisle 
Wherein, untrumped of fame, 

The three had sat in pupilage, 

And each had carved his name. 

The names, rough-hewn, of equal size. 

Stood on the panel still; 

Unequal since.—" Twas theirs to aim, 

Mine was it to fulfil! ” 

—“ Who saves his life shall lose it, friends!” 
Outspake the preacher then, 

Unweeting he his listener, who 
Looked at the names again. 

That he had come and they’d been stayed, 
’Twas but the chance of war: 

Another chance, and they’d sat here. 

And he had lain afar. 
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Yet saw he something in the lives 
Of those who’d ceased to live 
That sphered them with a majesty 
Which living failed to give. 

Transcendent triumph in return 
No longer lit his brain; 

Transcendence rayed the distant urn 
Where slept the fallen twain. 

Thomas Hardy. 


io. In Normandy 

In Normandy, at the eventide, 

Lovers go wandering, side by side, 
Down a lane 'neath an orchard wall, 
And dusk steals after them, hiding all. 
Long is the lane and long they bide, 

In Normandy, at the evenfall. 

In Normandy, by that orchard-plot, 

A thousand and three lie there and rot. 
The Normandy youths go overhead 
Each with the lass he hopes to wed. 
Softly they go and murmur not. 
Scarcely a sound, so soft they tread. 
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A thousand and three fair loves I had, 

And every one was a lovely lad. 

Every one was brave and tall. 

And true as a lad could be, withal. 

Every one with a dream was clad, 

And there were stars in the eyes of all. 

Every one had a crown to wear, 

A queen to get and a purse to share. 

Every one had a staff and pack, 

But never a guide to show the track. 

Never a guide nor a torch was there; 

And so of my loves not one came back. 

In Normandy, 'neath the apple-trees, 

They lie so quiet and take their ease. 
Normandy lovers go softly by, 

Softly under the evening sky. 

And the apple-blossom stirs in the breeze, 

In Normandy, where my lovers lie. 

Frederick C. Boden. 


n. Thomas John Barnardo 

(Born 1845. Died 19 September , 1905) 

" Suffer the children unto Me to come. 

The little children/' said the voice of Christ, 
And for His law whose lips to-day are dumb 
The Master's word sufficed. 
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“Suffer the little children-” so He spake. 

And in His steps that true disciple trod, 

Lifting the helpless ones, for love’s pure sake. 

Up to the arms of God. 


Naked, he clothed them; hungry, gave them food; 

Homeless and sick, a hearth and healing care ; 

Led them from haunts where vice and squalor brood 
To gardens clean and fair. 


By birthright pledged to misery, crime, and shame, 
Jetsam of London's streets, her “waifs and strays, 
Whom she, the mother, bore without a name, 

And left, and went her ways— 
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He stooped to save them, set them by his side, 
Breathed conscious life into the still-born soul, 
Taught truth and honour, love and loyal pride, 
Courage and self-control. 


Tell of her manhood, here and overseas, 

On whose supporting strength her state is throned. 
None better serves the Motherland than these 
Her sons the once disowned. 


To-day, in what far lands, their eyes are dim. 
Children again, with tears they well may shed, 
Orphaned a second time who mourn in him 
A foster-father dead. 
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But he, who had their love for sole reward, 

In that far home to which his feet have won— 
He hears at last the greeting of his Lord: 

"Servant of mine, well done/' 

Sir Owen Seaman. 


12. "I Vow to Thee, My Country" 

I vow to thee, my country—all earthly things above— 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love, 
The love that asks no questions: the love that stands 
the test, 

That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best: 
The love that never falters, the love that pays the price. 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 


And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago— 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to them 
that know— 

We may not count her armies: we may not see her 
king— 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering— 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds 
increase. 

And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths 
are peace. 


Cecil Spring-Rice. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
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13. The Ploughman 

Under the long fell’s stony eaves 
The ploughman, going up and down, 
Ridge after ridge man's tide-mark leaves, 
And turns the hard grey soil to brown. 


Striding, he measures out the earth 
In lines of life, to rain and sun; 
And every year that comes to birth 
Sees him still striding on and on. 


The seasons change, and then return ; 
Yet still, in blind, unsparing ways, 
However I may shrink or yearn, 

The ploughman measures out my days. 


His acre brought forth roots last year; 
This year it bears the gloomy grain; 
Next Spring shall seedling grass appear; 
Then roots and com and grass again. 


Five times the young corn’s pallid green 
I have seen spread and change and thrill; 
Five times the reapers I have seen 
Go creeping up the far-off hill: 
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And, as the unknowing ploughman climbs 
Slowly and inveterately, 

I wonder long how many times 
The com will spring again for me. 

Gordon Bottomley. 


14. The Prayer 

If on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 

What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 

O Lord of Courage grave, 

O Master of this night of Spring! 

Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything! 

John Galsworthy. 
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IV 



ADVENTURE, ROMANCE 

AND FANCY 



Life without adventure and romance is a drab thing 
—so weary, stale, flat and unprofitable that no one 
can endure their absence. The more fortunate or 
venturesome of us find adventure and romance in 
action; those whose lot is confined and sedentary get 
their thrill vicariously. The back-slum London boy 
enjoys a shadowy Wild West at the “ Pictures 
the novel reader may lose himself for hours at a time 
in realms of adventure that lie altogether outside 
his own experience. But most of all it is the poets 
who open for us the gates of adventure and romance, 
for they possess the masterkey. 

The poet's secret is twofold. First, he can take us 
straight into the world of action and heroic deeds, 
striking fire from swords long buried, or clearing 
the mists from half forgotten chivalry and courage. 
Or, if he will, he may take us on to the plane of fancy 
where “nothing is but what is not." Secondly, he 
knows the magic of words, and can use them to 
such purpose that he makes the romance and adven¬ 
ture ours in a way that the writer of prose can rarely 
do. Poetry can carry us deeper down into the heart 
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of things—can touch us more nearly in our inmost 
being. In that lies the poet’s power. 

Fancy plays, with wonderfully telling art, round 
the Old Ships of Elroy Flecker’s poem; about the 
sinister lighthouse of Flannan Isle; round the sinking 
pirate ship of John Masefield’s song. The poem 
Lepanto is full of the glamour and the thunder of a 
famous sea-fight; and in Sherwood we hear once more 
the bugle-note of Robin Hood. Gillespie and A Ballad 
to Queen Elizabeth commemorate heroic deeds in 
poetry worthy of their themes. 


i. The Old Ships 

I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
Beyond the village which men still call Tyre, 
With leaden age o'ercargoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta and the hidden sun 
That rings black Cyprus with a lake of fire; 
And all those ships were certainly so old. 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy gun, 
Questing brown slaves or Syrian oranges. 

The pirate Genoese 
Hell-raked them till they rolled 
Blood, water, fruit, and corpses up the hold! 
But now through friendly seas they softly run. 
Painted the mid-sea blue or shore-sea green. 
Still patterned with the vine and grapes in gold. 
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But I have seen. 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the dawn 
And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day; 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows—but in that 
same 

(Fished up beyond iEaea, patched up new 
—Stem painted brighter blue) 

That talkative, bald-headed seaman came 
(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 

From Troy’s doom-crimson shore. 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 
Set the crew laughing and forgot his course. 

It was so old a ship—who knows, who knows ? 

—And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose, 

And the whole deck put on its leaves again. 

James Elroy Flecker. 


2. Flannan Isle 

“ Though three men dwell on Flannan Isle 
To keep the lamp alight. 

As we steer’d under the lee, we caught 
No glimmer through the night.” 
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A passing ship at dawn had brought 
The news; and quickly we set sail, 

To hnd out what strange thing might ail 
The keepers of the deep-sea light. 

The winter day broke blue and bright. 

With glancing sun and glancing spray, 

As o’er the swell our boat made way, 

As gallant as a gull in flight. 

But, as we near’d the lonely Isle; 

And look’d up at the naked height; 

And saw the lighthouse towering white. 

With blinded lantern, that all night 
Had never shot a spark 
Of comfort through the dark. 

So ghostly in the cold sunlight 
It seem’d, that we were struck the while 
With wonder all too dread for words. 

And, as into the tiny creek 
We stole beneath the hanging crag, 

We saw three queer, black, ugly birds— 

Too big, by far, in my belief, 

For guillemot or shag— 

Like seamen sitting bolt-upright 
Upon a half-tide reef: 

But, as we near’d, they plunged from sight. 
Without a sound, or spurt of white. 

Shag. The crested cormorant. 
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And still too 'mazed to speak, 

We landed; and made fast the boat; 

And climb’d the track in single file, 

Each wishing he was safe afloat. 

On any sea, however far, 

So it be far from Flannan Isle: 

And still we seem'd to climb, and climb, 

As though we’d lost all count of time. 

And so must climb for evermore. 

Yet, all too soon, we reached the door— 

The black, sun-blister'd lighthouse-door. 

That gaped for us ajar. 

As, on the threshold, for a spell. 

We paused, we seem’d to breathe the smell 
Of limewash and of tar, 

Familiar as our daily breath, 

As though ’twere some strange scent of death: 
And so, yet wondering, side by side, 

We stood a moment, still tongue-tied: 

And each with black foreboding eyed 
The door, ere we should fling it wide, 

To leave the sunlight for the gloom: 

Till, plucking courage up, at last. 

Hard on each other’s heels we pass’d 
Into the living-room. 

Yet, as we crowded through the door. 

We only saw a table, spread 

For dinner, meat and cheese and bread; 
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But all untouch’d; and no one there: 

As though, when they sat down to eat, 

Ere they could even taste. 

Alarm had come; and they in haste 
Had risen and left the bread and meat: 

For at the table-head a chair 
Lay tumbled on the floor. 

We listen’d; but we only heard 
The feeble cheeping of a bird 
That starved upon its perch: 

And, listening still, without a word, 

We set about our hopeless search. 

We hunted high, we hunted low; 

And soon ransack’d the empty house; 

Then o’er the Island, to and fro, 

We ranged, to listen and to look 
In every cranny, cleft or nook 
That might have hid a bird or mouse: 

But, though we search'd from shore to shore. 
We found no sign in any place: 

And soon again stood face to face 
Before the gaping door: 

And stole into the room once more 
As frighten'd children steaL 

Aye: though we hunted high and low, 

And hunted everywhere, 

Of the three men's fate we found no trace 
Of any kind in any place. 
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But a door ajar, and an untouch’d meal, 

And an overtoppled chair. 

And, as we listen’d in the gloom 
Of that forsaken living-room— 

A chill clutch on our breath— 

We thought how ill-chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light: 

And how the rock had been the death 
Of many a likely lad: 

How six had come to a sudden end, 

And three had gone stark mad: 

And one whom we'd all known as friend 
Had leapt from the lantern one still night, 
And fallen dead by the lighthouse wall: 

And long we thought 
On the three we sought. 

And of what might yet befall. 

Like curs, a glance has brought to heel. 

We listen'd, flinching there: 

And look’d, and look’d, on the untouch'd meal. 
And the overtoppled chair. 

We seem’d to stand for an endless while, 
Though still no word was said, 

Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 

Who thought on three men dead. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

Copyright in the U.S.A. by The Macmillan Company. 
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3. An Old Song Re-sung 

I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing. 

With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold; 
And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 
Piping through a silver call that had a chain of gold; 
The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled. 


I saw a ship a-steering, a-steering, a-steering, 

With roses in red thread worked upon her sails; 

With sacks of purple amethysts, the spoils of buc¬ 
caneering, 

Skins of musky yellow wine, and silks in bales, 

Her merry men were cheering, brawling on the brails. 


I saw a ship a-sinking, a-sinking, a-sinking, 

With glittering sea-water splashing on her decks, 
With seamen in her spirit-room singing songs and 
drinking, 

Pulling claret bottles down, and knocking off their 
necks, 

The broken glass was chinking as she sank among 
the creeks. 


John Masefield. 



G. K. CHESTERTON 
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4. Lepanto 

White founts falling in the courts of the sun, 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling as they run; 

There is laughter like the fountains in that face of all 
men feared, 

It stirs the forest darkness, the darkness of his beard, 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the crescent of his lips, 

For the inmost sea of all the earth is shaken with his 
ships. 

They have dared the white republics up the capes of 
Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic round the Lion of the 
Sea, 

And the Pope has cast his arms abroad for agony and 
loss. 

And called the kings of Christendom for swords about 
the Cross. 

The cold Queen of England is looking in the glass; 

The shadow of the Valois is yawning at the Mass; 

From evening isles fantastical rings faint the Spanish 
gun, 

And the Lord upon the Golden Horn is laughing in 
the sun. 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard. 

Where only on a nameless throne a crownless prince 
has stirred, 
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Where, risen from a doubtful seat and half attainted 
stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes weapons from the wall, 
The last and lingering troubadour to whom the bird 
has sung. 

That once went singing southward when all the world 
was young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid. 

Comes up along a winding road the noise of the 
Crusade. 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war; 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold, 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 
Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums. 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, 
and he comes. 

Don John laughing in the brave beard curled, 
Spuming of his stirrups like the thrones of all the 
world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of all the free. 
Love-light of Spain—hurrah! 

Death-light of Africa! 

Don John of Austria 
Is riding to the sea. 

Mahound is in his paradise above the evening star 
{Don John of Austria is going to the war). 

He moves a mighty turban on the timeless houri’s 
knees. 
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His turban that is woven of the sunsets and the seas. 

He shakes the peacock gardens as he rises from his ease. 

And he strides among the tree-tops and is taller than 
the trees, 

And his voice through all the garden is a thunder sent 
to bring 

Black Azrael and Ariel and Ammon on the wing. 

Giants and the Genii, 

Multiplex of wing and eye, 

Whose strong obedience broke the sky 

When Solomon was king. 

They rush in red and purple from the red clouds of 
the mom. 

From temples where the yellow gods shut up their 
eyes in scorn ; 

They rise in green robes roaring from the green hells 
of the sea 

Where fallen skies and evil hues and eyeless creatures 
be; 

On them the sea-valves cluster and the grey sea- 
forests curl, 

Splashed with a splendid sickness, the sickness of the 
pearl; 

They swell in sapphire smoke out of the blue cracks 
of the ground,— 

They gather and they wonder and give worship to 
Mahound. 

And he saith, “ Break up the mountains where the 
hermit-folk can hide, 
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And sift the red and silver sands lest bone of saint 
abide. 

And chase the Giaours flying night and day, not 
giving rest, 

For that which was our trouble comes again out of 
the West. 


We have set the seal of Solomon on all things under 
sun. 

Of knowledge and of sorrow and endurance of things 
done. 

But a noise is in the mountains, in the mountains, 
and I know 

The voice that shook our palaces—four hundred years 
ago: 

It is he that saith not “ Kismet ”; it is he that knows 
not Fate; 

It is Richard, it is Raymond, it is Godfrey in the 
gate! 

It is he whose loss is laughter when he counts the 
wager worth. 

Put down your feet upon him, that our peace be on 
the earth." 

For he heard drums groaning and he heard guns jar 

{Don John of A ustria is going to the war ). 

Sudden and still—hurrah! 

Bolt from Iberia! 

Don John of Austria 

Is gone by Alcalar. 
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St. Michael's on his Mountain in the sea-roads of the 
north 

(Don John of Austria is girt and going forth). 

Where the grey seas glitter and the sharp tides shift, 
And the sea-folk labour and the red sails lift. 

He shakes his lance of iron and he clasps his wings of 
stone; 

The noise is gone through Normandy; the noise is gone 
alone; 

The North is full of tangled tilings and texts and 
aching eyes, 

And dead is all the innocence of anger and surprise, 
And Christian killeth Christian in a narrow dusty 
' room, 

And Christian dreadeth Christ that hath a newer face 
of doom, 

And Christian hateth Mary that God kissed in Galilee, 
But Don John of Austria is riding to the sea. 

Don John calling through the blast and the eclipse, 
Crying with the trumpet, with the trumpet of his lips, 
Trumpet that sayeth ha! 

Domino Gloria / 

Don John of Austria 
Is shouting to the ships. 

King Philip's in his closet with the Fleece about his 
neck 

(Don John of Austria is armed upon the deck). 

The walls are hung with velvet that is black and soft 
as sin, 
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And little dwarfs creep out of it and little dwarfs 
creep in. 

He holds a crystal phial that has colours like the 
moon, 

He touches, and it tingles, and he trembles very soon, 
And his face is as a fungus of a leprous white and grey 
Like plants in the high houses that are shuttered from 
the day, 

And death is in the phial and the end of noble work, 
But Don John of Austria has fired upon the Turk. 
Don John’s hunting, and his hounds have bayed— 
Booms away past Italy the rumour of his raid. 

Gun upon gun, ha! ha! 

Gun upon gun, hurrah! 

Don John of Austria 
Has loosed the cannonade. 

The Pope was in his chapel before day or battle broke 
(Don John of Austria is hidden in the smoke.) 

The hidden room in man’s house where God sits all 
the year, 

The secret window whence the world looks small and 
very dear. 

He sees as in a mirror on the monstrous twilight sea 
The crescent of the cruel ships whose name is mystery; 
They fling great shadows foe-wards, making Cross 
and Castle dark. 

They veil the plum&d lions on the galleys of St. Mark; 
And above the ships are palaces of brown, black- 
bearded chiefs. 
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And below the ships are prisons, where with multi¬ 
tudinous griefs, 

Christian captives sick and sunless, all a labouring 
race repines 

Like a race in sunken cities, like a nation in the mines. 
They are lost like slaves that swat, and in the skies of 
morning hung 

The stairways of the tallest gods when tyranny was 
young. 

They are countless, voiceless, hopeless as those fallen 
or fleeing on 

Before the high Kings' horses in the granite of 
Babylon. 

And many a one grows witless in his quiet room in hell, 
Where a yellow face looks inward through the lattice 
of his cell, 

And he finds his God forgotten, and he seeks no more 
a sign— 

(But Don John of Austria has hurst the battle-line I) 
Don John pounding from the slaughter-painted poop, 
Purpling all the ocean like a bloody pirate’s sloop, 
Scarlet running over on the silvers and the golds, 
Breaking of the hatches up and bursting of the holds, 
Thronging of the thousands up that labour under sea, 

Vivat Hispania l 
Domino Gloria / 

Don John of Austria 
Has set his people free! 
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Cervantes on his galley sets the sword back in the 
sheath 

(Don John of Austria rides homeward with a wreath). 

And he sees across a weary land a straggling road in 
Spain, 

Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in 
vain, 

And he smiles, but now as Sultans smile, and settles 
back the blade . . . 

(But Don John of Austria rides home from the 
Crusade). 

G. K. Chesterton. 


5. Sherwood 

Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake ? 
Grey and ghostly shadows are gliding through the 
brake. 

Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the morn. 
Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a shadowy 
horn. 

Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 
Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away. 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
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Merry, merry England has kissed the lips of June: 

All the wings of fairyland were here beneath the moon, 
Like a flight of rose-leaves fluttering in a mist 
Of opal and ruby and pearl and amethyst. 

Merry, merry England is waking as of old, 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter gold: 
For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting 
spray 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

Love is in the greenwood building him a house 
Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle boughs: 
Love is in the greenwood, dawn is in the skies, 

And Marian is waiting with a glory in her eyes. 

Hark! The dazzled laverock climbs the golden steep! 
Marian is waiting: is Robin Hood asleep ? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf and fay, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mould, 

Rake away the gold leaves, roll away the red. 

And wake Will Scarlett from his leafy forest bed. 

Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 
With quarter-staff and drinking-can and grey goose 
feather. 
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The dead are coming back again, the years are rolled 
away 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Softly over Sherwood the south wind blows. 

All the heart of England hid in every rose 

Hears across the greenwood the sunny whispers leap, 

Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep ? 


Hark! the voice of England wakes him as of old. 
And, shattering the silence with a cry of brighter gold, 
Bugles in the greenwood echo from the steep, 
Sherwood in the red dawn , is Robin Hood asleep ? 


Where the deer are gliding down the shadowy glen, 
All across the glades of fern he calls his merry men— 
Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing through the 
may 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day— 


Calls them and they answer: from aisles of oak and ash 
Rings the Follow I Follow l and the boughs begin to 
crash, 

The ferns begin to flutter and the flowers begin to fly, 
And through the crimson dawning the robber band 
goes by. 
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Robin! Robin! Robin! All his merry thieves 
Answer as the bugle-note shivers through the leaves. 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 

Alfred Noyes. 


6 . Gillespie 

Riding at dawn, riding alone, 

Gillespie left the town behind; 

Before he turned by the westward road 
A horseman crossed him, staggering blind. 

“ The Devil's abroad in false Vellore, 

The Devil that stabs by night/' he said, 

“ Women and children, rank and file, 

Dying and dead, dying and dead." 

Without a word, without a groan. 

Sudden and swift Gillespie turned. 

The blood roared in his ears like fire. 

Like fire the road beneath him burned. 

He thundered back to Arcot gate. 

He thundered up through Arcot town, 

Before he thought a second thought 
In the barrack-yard he lighted down. 
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“Trumpeter, sound for the Light Dragoons, 
Sound to saddle and spur,” he said; 

“ He that is ready may ride with me, 

And he that can may ride ahead.” 


Fierce and fain, fierce and fain. 

Behind him went the troopers grim, 

They rode as ride the Light Dragoons, 

But never a man could ride with him. 

Their rowels ripped their horses' sides, 

Their hearts were red with a deeper goad. 

But ever alone before them all 
Gillespie rode, Gillespie rode. 

Alone he came to false Vellore, 

The walls were lined, the gates were barred; 

Alone he walked where the bullets hit, 

And called above to the Sergeant's Guard 

“Sergeant, Sergeant, over the gate. 

Where are your officers all?” he said; 

Heavily came the Sergeant’s voice, 

“There are two living and forty dead.” 

“A rope, a rope,” Gillespie cried: 

They bound their belts to serve his need; 

There was not a rebel behind the wall 
But laid his barrel and drew his bead. 
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There was not a rebel among them all 
But pulled his trigger and cursed his aim, 
For lightly swung and rightly swung 
Over the gate Gillespie came. 


He dressed the line, he led the charge, 

They swept the wall like a stream in spate, 
And roaring over the roar they heard 
The galloper guns that burst the gate. 


Fierce and fain, fierce and fain, 

The troopers rode the reeking flight: 
The very stones remember still 

The end of them that stab by night. 


They’ve kept the tale a hundred years, 
They'll keep the tale a hundred more: 
Riding at dawn, riding alone, 

Gillespie came to false Vellore. 


Sir H. Newbolt 
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7. A Ballad to Queen Elizabeth 

[Of the Spanish Armada) 

King Philip had vaunted his claims; 

He had sworn for a year he would sack us; 
With an army of heathenish names 
He was coming to fagot and stack us; 

Like the thieves of the sea he would track us. 
And shatter our ships on the main; 

But we had bold Neptune to back us,— 

And where are the galleons of Spain ? 

His carackes were christen’d of dames 
To the kirtles whereof he would tack us; 
With his saints and his gilded stem-frames, 

He had thought like an egg-shell to crack us; 
Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 

And Drake to his Devon again, 

And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus,— 
For where are the galleons of Spain ? 

Let his Majesty hang to St. James 
The axe that he whetted to hack us; 

He must play at some lustier games 

Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us ; 

To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain; 

Alas that his Greatness should lack us!— 

But where are the galleons of Spain ? 
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Gloriana!—the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain ; 

He must reach us before he can rack us, . . . 
And where are the galleons of Spain ? 


Austin Dobson. 


8 . The Last Sleep of Sir Launcelot 

Behold also this mighty champion, Launcelot, peerless 
of knighthood, . . . that sometime was so terrible. 

Still asleep, and fast asleep, 

The hermit-bishop lay, 

And fell upon a great laughter 
An hour before the day. 

Therewith his fellowship arose, 

And asked what ailed him then. 

“Alas! " said he, “such joy was mine 
As shall not be again. 

“Here was Sir Launcelot with me, 

And angels too, far more 

Than there be men, that heav’d him up 
To heaven’s open door!” 
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“Vexing of dreams, it is but dreams,” 

Said Bors. The bishop said, 

“Yet go to Launcelot’s bedside!” 

They go; they find him dead. 


Still asleep, and fast asleep. 

Oh, sweet the smile he wore! 
Sir Launcelot lay fast asleep. 
To waken never more. 


Yes, there he lay, and smiled in sleep; 

And a sweetest savour rose: 

But greater dolour none has heard, 
Than the dole within that house. 


Next day, the mass of requiem sung, 
They lift for him his sword. 

The same bier that bare Gwenevere, 
Bare him to Joyous Garde. 


And still asleep, and fast asleep, 
His visage open laid. 

Within the quire of Joyous Garde 
Sir Launcelot lies dead. 


Ernest Rhys. 
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9. New Hope for Some: In the Body 

and Out of It 

(In Celtic mythology the Fairies are not only outcast angels, 
but also lonely spirits between two worlds, since they 
were not bad enough to find a home in Hell. Insects 
are their servants.] 

When I am no more thought of, 

Though I’m little thought of now, 

When nobody will praise me, 

And nobody will bow, 

I ’ll creep into the garden upon my hands and knees 
And sing a song of Jesus beneath the currant-trees; 
And each shiny bug and beetle, the earwigs and the 
snails, 

Those little outlaw people whom not a tongue bewails, 
Those glinty outlaw people who neither laugh nor cry, 
Perpetual as the dust-motes, and lonely as the sky, 
Will run and tell the Fairies that here’s the Voice of 
Pain 

To hew a way to Heaven and get them home again, 
Will run and tell the Fairies that here's the thing they 
craved, 

That nought and nought make twenty, and strangest 
folk are saved, 

Will throng upon my shoulders, and swarm across my 
knees, 

And crown me King of Magic beneath the currant- 
trees. 


Herbert E. Palmer. 




V 

ANIMAL LIFE 



1. Nature's Friend 

2. The Poor Alan's Pig 

3. Cow and Seed Stack 

4. The Donkey 

5. Tim, the Irish Terrier 

6 . The Eagle . 

7. Little Things 

8. The Skylark Caged 

9. The Buzzards 
xo. The Gallows 

si. The Human Attitude 

12. The London Sparrow 

13. When Last I Went 

14. Snake 

15. Winter Milk 


. W. H. Davies 
. Edmund Blunden 
Kenneth H. Ashley 
. G. K. Chesterton 
. W. M. Letts 
. T. W. H. Crosland 
. James Stephens 
. Alfred Noyes 

Martin Armstrong 
. Edward Thomas 
Geoffrey Dearmer 
. W. H. Hudson 
. F. C. Boden 
. D. H. Lawrence 
. Harold Monro 




Look where you will, you will find in the modern 
attitude towards animal life, as expressed in poetry 
and in prose, an ever growing sympathy and respect, 
or at least an intimate and kindly understanding 
which could hardly have made an appeal until our 
own day. It is true that Robert Bums could write 
lovingly of the little field-mouse, but then he was 
Nature's poet, who had lived with the little wild 
things all his boyhood. I know nothing in literature 
less recent than our own to compare with Edmund 
Blunden’s gloriously pig-like poem; or with the 
soaring detachment from earth, the strong sweep 
of bird-wings, in The Buzzards by Martin Armstrong. 

When the poet finds a matchless dignity in the 
caged eagle, and contrasts it with the callous stupidity 
of the onlookers, it is not with the bitterness of a 
Swift who exalted horses only that he might degrade 
men into yahoos—but with a proud sympathy that 
is beyond all thought of pity. Similarly there is more 
of sorrow than pity in The Skylark Caged —sorrow 
that men should be so blunted and dull. There is a 
strong indictment in the sad and most memorable 
poem, The Gallows ; while The Donkey , though 
fanciful, is a most happy conceit. 

“5 
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The dog has always had his mede of affection, and 
a notable place in literature. More than two thousand 
years ago Homer sang of the hound Argos, most 
noble of derelicts: how, after twenty years he 
recognised his master through his beggar’s disguise. 
Tim, the Irish Terrier, has had a strange fate—to be 
just a family friend in his lifetime, and after his death 
to be known through two continents through the 
medium of this little poem of happy outlook. A true 
love of all living things is the theme of Nature’s 
Friend ; and there is truth and a high respect for 
animals behind the half-mocking humour of The 
Human Attitude. 


i. Nature’s Friend 

Say what you like, 

All things love me! 

I pick no flowers— 

That wins the Bee. 

The Summer’s Moths 
Think my hand one— 

To touch their wings— 
With Wind and Sun. 

The garden Mouse 
Comes near to play; 

Indeed, he turns 
His eyes away. 
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The Wren knows well 
I rob no nest; 
When I look in. 

She still will rest. 
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The hedge stops Cows, 
Or they would come 
After my voice 
Right to my home. 

The Horse can tell. 
Straight from my lip, 
My hand could not 
Hold any whip. 


Say what you like, 

All things love me! 
Horse, Cow, and Mouse, 
Bird, Moth, and Bee. 


W. H. Davies. 
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2. The Poor Man’s Pig 

Already fallen plum-bloom stars the green, 

And apple-boughs as knarred as old toads’ backs 
Wear their small roses ere a rose is seen; 

The building thrush watches old Job who stacks 
The bright-peeled osiers on the sunny fence, 

The pent sow grunts to hear him stumping by, 
And tries to push the bolt and scamper thence, 

But her ringed snout still keeps her to the sty. 


Then out he lets her run; away she snorts 
In bundling gallop for the cottage door. 

With hungry hubbub begging crusts and orts, 

Then like a whirlwind bumping round once more; 
Nuzzling the dog, making the pullets run, 

And sulky as a child when her play s done. 

Edmund Blunden. 


3. Cow and Seed Stack 

Thick cud riseth: 
Slowly to chew— 
Slowly to swallow— 
Cud riseth anew. 

To swing the tail— 
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Fly hummeth by— 

Sun striketh hot: 

To cover the eye. 

Wind bringeth a smell; 

Smells well within— 

To widen the nose; 

Cud riseth thin. 

Rare is that smell, 

Rarely it puts 
Craving in belly, 

Pulleth at guts. 

To get me up: 

To have in mind 
Smelleth as that 
Food that eats kind. 

Slowly to rise: 

To arch the back; 

To husk the throat; 

Dry joints to crack; 

So: surely to go. 

Surely to find. 

Food that eats well. 

Up field, up wind. 

Kenneth H. Ashley. 
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4. The Donkey 

When fishes flew and forests walked, 

And figs grew upon thorn. 

Some moment when the moon was blood. 
Then surely I was bom; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaws of this earth. 

Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour; 

One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 


G. K. Chesterton. 
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5. Tim, the Irish Terrier 

It's wonderful dogs they're breeding now: 
Small as a flea or large as a cow; 

But my old lad Tim he’ll never be bet 
By any dog that ever he met. 

“Come on,'' says he, “for I'm not kilt yet.” 

No matter the size of the dog he’d meet, 
Tim trails his coat the length o' the street. 
D’ye mind his scars and his ragged ear. 

The like of a Dublin Fusilier ? 

He’s a massacree dog that knows no fear. 

But he'd stick to me till his latest breath; 
An' he’d go with me to the gates of death. 
He'd wait for a thousand years, maybe, 
Scratching the door an’ whining for me 
If myself were inside in Purgatory. 

So I laugh when I hear thim make it plain 
That dogs and men never meet again. 

For all their talk who’d listen to thim, 
With the soul in the shining eyes of him ? 
Would God be wasting a dog like Tim ? 


W. M. Letts. 
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6. The Eagle 

They have him in a cage 

And little children run 

To offer him well-meant bits of bun, 

And very common people say, "My word! 

Ain't he a ’orrible bird!" 

And the smart, "How absurd! 

Poor, captive, draggled, downcast lord of the air!" 

Steadfast in his despair. 

He doth not rage; 

But with unconquerable eye 
And soul aflame to fly, 

Considereth the sun. 


T. W. H. Crosland. 


7. Little Things 

Little things, that run, and quail, 

And die, in silence and despair! 

Little things, that fight, and fail. 

And fall, on sea, and earth, and air! 

All trapped and frightened little things, 
The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer! 
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As we forgive those done to us. 

The lamb, the linnet, and the hare— 

Forgive us all our trespasses, 

Little creatures, everywhere! 

James Stephens. 

Copyright in the U.S.A. by The Macmillan Company. 


8. The Skylark Caged 

i 

Beat, little breast, against the wires. 

Strive, little wings and misted eyes. 

Which one wild gleam of memory fires 
Beseeching still the unfettered skies, 

Whither at dewy dawn you sprang 

Quivering with joy from this dark earth and sang. 

II 

And still you sing—your narrow cage 
Shall set at least your music free! 

Its rapturous wings in glorious rage 
Mount and are lost in liberty. 

While those who caged you creep on earth 
Blind prisoners from the hour that gave them birth. 
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Sing! The great city surges round. 

Blinded with light, thou canst not know. 
Dream! 'Tis the fir-woods’ windv sound 
Rolling a psalm of praise below. 

Sing, o’er the bitter dust and shame, 

And touch us with thine own transcendent flame. 

IV 

Sing, o’er the city dust and slime; 

Sing, o'er the squalor and the gold, 

The greed that darkens earth with crime, 

The spirits that are bought and sold. 

O, shower the healing notes like rain, 

And lift us to the height of grief again. 

v 

Sing! The same music swells your breast, 

And the wild notes are still as sweet 
As when above the fragrant nest 

And the wild billowing fields of wheat 
You soared and sang the livelong day, 

And in the light of heaven dissolved away. 

VI 

The light of heaven! Is it not here ? 

One rapture, one ecstatic joy, 

One passion, one sublime despair, 

One grief which nothing can destroy. 
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You—though your dying eyes are wet, 
Remember, 'tis our blunted hearts forget. 

VII 

Beat, little breast, still beat, still beat, 

Strive, misted eyes and tremulous wings; 
Swell, little throat, your Sweet I Sweet I Sweet I 
Thro' which such deathless memory rings: 
Better to break your heart and die,. 

Than, like your jailers, to forget your sky. 

Alfred Noyes. 


9. The Buzzards 

When evening came and the warm glow grew deeper. 
And every tree that bordered the green meadows, 
And in the yellow cornfields every reaper 
And every corn-shock stood above their shadows 
Flung eastward from their feet in longer measure. 
Serenely far there swam in the sunny height 
A buzzard and his mate who took their pleasure 
Swirling and poising idly in golden light. 

On great pied motionless moth-wings borne along, 

So effortless and so strong. 

Cutting each other's paths together they glided. 

Then wheeled asunder till they soared divided 
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Two valleys’ width (as though it were delight 
To part like this, being sure they could unite 
So swiftly in their empty, free dominion), 

Curved headlong downward, towered up the sunny 
steep, 

Then, with a sudden lift of the one great pinion, 
Swung proudly to a curve, and from its height 
Took half a mile of sunlight in one long sweep. 


And we, so small on the swift immense hillside, 

Stood tranced, until our souls arose uplifted 
On those far-sweeping, wide, 

Strong curves of flight — swayed up and hugely 
drifted, 

Were washed, made strong and beautiful in the tide 
Of sun-bathed air. But far beneath, beholden 
Through shining deeps of air, the fields were golden 
And rosy burned the heather where cornfields ended. 

And still those buzzards whirled, while light withdrew 
Out of the vales and to surging slopes ascended. 

Till the loftiest flaming summit died to blue. 

Martin Armstrong. 
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10. The Gallows 

There was a weasel lived in the sun 
With all his family. 

Till a keeper shot him with his gun 
And hung him up on a tree. 

Where he swings in the wind and rain, 
In the sun and in the snow. 

Without pleasure, without pain. 

On the dead oak tree bough. 


There was a crow who was no sleeper. 
But a thief and a murderer 
Till a very late hour; and this keeper 
Made him one of the things that were. 
To hang and flap in rain and wind. 

In the sun and in the snow. 

There are no more sins to be sinned 
On the dead oak tree bough. 


There was a magpie, too. 

Had a long tongue and a long tail; 
He could both talk and do— 

But what did that avail ? 

He, too, flaps in the wind and rain 
Alongside weasel and crow. 
Without pleasure, without pain. 
On the dead oak tree bough. 
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And many other beasts 

And birds, skin, bone and feather. 

Have been taken from their feasts 
But hung up there together, 

To swing and have endless leisure 
In the sun and in the snow, 

Without pain, without pleasure, 

On the dead oak tree bough. 

Edward Thomas. 


ii. The Human Attitude 


When I catch myself agape 
Grinning at a Barbary ape, 

Or assuming hatred lies 
In the hungry tiger's eyes,— 
When I call the vulture “vile," 
Or “devilish" the crocodile. 


Tigers “cruel," camels' humps 
“ Ugly," or the roseate rumps 
Which baboons so proudly show 
As they swing from bough to bough. 
When I call the boar “malicious,"^ 
Kite “revolting," grizzly “vicious," 
“Quaint" the lithe prehensile nose 
The elephant so blithely blows. 
When I say of birds, “The He-male 
Warbles to attract the She-male," 
Or “Brute beasts are soulless,"—I 
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Do not merely simply lie— 

I commit a sheer enormity, 

Like one jeering at deformity— 

I curse the day and bless the night; 

In short, I sin against the light. 

When I reluctantly arise, 

Breakfast, after exercise. 

With dispassionate disdain 
And breathlessly approach my train 
With my bowler on and spats: 

Do the sparrows, dogs, and cats 
Mock me in amused delight ? 

No, they don't, but well they might. 
Animals have no pretence 
Veiling their indifference. 

They don’t overeat nor whine, 

Label all things "yours” and "mine.” 
Never vulgar, avaricious, 

Sentimental, superstitious; 

Never snobbish, vengeful, vain. 

Pleasure they accept and pain. 

Vice is unknown, filth abhorred. 

They do good without reward. 

When their lives on earth are done. 
Happily, I think, they run 
Over death’s dividing dark; 

Where those saints, who ran the Ark_ 

Noah and Japhet, Ham and Shem— 
Probably look after them. 

Geoffrey Dearmer. 


E 
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12. The London Sparrow 

A hundred years it seemeth since I lost thee, 

O beautiful world of birds, O blessed birds. 
That come and go!—the thrush, the golden-bill 
That sweetly fluteth after April rain. 

In forest depths the cuckoo’s n^stic voice. 

And in the breezy fields the yellowhammer, 

And over all the mounting lark, that makes 
The blue heaven palpitate with ecstasy! 

Nor in this island only: far beyond 
The seas encircling it swift memory flies 
To other brighter lands, and leaves behind 
The swallow and the dove: in hot sweet woods 
The gaudy parrot screams; reedy and vast 
Stretch ibis- and flamingo-haunted marshes. 

I from such worlds removed to this sad world 
Of London we inhabit now together, 

O Sparrow, often in my loneliness. 

No other friend remaining, turn to thee. 

Like some imprisoned wretch, who in his cell 
A cricket hears, and listening to its chirp. 
Forgets the vanished sunshine and the laughter. 
Not oft, O winged Arab of the streets. 

Thou dusty little scavenger—a bird 
Ambitious bard should blush to name—not oft 
Canst claim such victory: for I have known 
The kings and glorious nobles of the race 
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Whose homely mean ambassador thou art;— 
Imperial-crested birds in purple clothed 
And splendid scarlet, swans in bridal white, 

And many a rainbow-tinted tanager. 


Ah! how couldst thou thy birthright, liberty 
In breezy woodlands, where were springs for 
thirst 

And many-flavoured fruits to feed upon. 

Resign for such a place ?—to live long years 
From Nature sweet in exile voluntary, 

Nourished on mouldy crumbs, ignoble bird! 

Imprisoned in a lurid atmosphere 

That maketh all things black and desolate, 

Until, as in a coin illegible 

To keenest antiquary, lost are all 

The signs that mark thy kind—the pretty gloss 

That Nature gave thee clouded and confounded. 

Till to the ornithologist thou art 
A bird ambiguous; to others, too, 

A thing offensive. Sometimes even I, 

Aroused to fury by thy barrel-organ 
That puts my thoughts to flight, would gladly hale 
thee 

Before the magistrate. For thou hast not 
The coyness of thy kind—for awful man 
No veneration; noisy, impudent. 

Begrimed with soot, the chimney-sweep of birds 
To minds aesthetic. 
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Roughly have I used 
The liberty of a friend, and yet I know 
I love thee, Sparrow, and thy voice to me— 

A dweller once in summer-lands—brings back 
Responsive joy, as unto him that walks. 

Pensive at eventide, the robin’s song 
’Midst wintry loneliness. Oh, my lost Muse, 

If aught of thy sweet spirit is remaining 
After my long neglect, in gratitude 
To this my frequent, welcome visitor. 

Whose little pipe from out discordant noises 
Springs like a flower amidst a waste of rocks 
To cheer my exile, I will strike again 
The quaint and rust-corroded instrument 
I played of yore, and to the Sparrow sing 
My latest song, albeit now the chords 
Give 'neath my touch an unfamiliar sound 
To sadden me—the note of time and change. 

At dawn thy voice is loud—a merry voice 
When other sounds are few and faint. Before 
The muffled thunders of the Underground 
Begin to shake the houses, and the noise 
Of eastward traffic fills the thoroughfares. 

Thy voice then welcomes day. Oh, what a day!— 
How foul and haggard-faced! See, where she comes 
In garments of the chill discoloured mists 
Stealing unto the west with noiseless foot 
Through dim forsaken streets. Is she not like. 

As sister is to sister, unto her 
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Whose stained cheeks the nightly rains have wet 
And made them grey and seamed and desolate, 
Beneath the arches of the bitter bridge ? 

And thou, O Sparrow, from the windy ledge 
Where thou dost nestle—creaking chimney-pots 
For softly-sighing branches; sooty slates 
For leafy canopy; rank steam of slums 
For flowery fragrance, and for starlit woods 
This waste that frights, a desert desolate 
Of fabrics gaunt and grim and smoke-begrimed, 

By goblin misery haunted, scowling towers 
Of cloud and stone, gigantic tenements 
And castles of despair, by spectral gleams 
Of fitful lamps illumined—from such place 
Canst thou, O Sparrow, welcome day so foul ? 

Ay, not more blithe of heart in forests dim 
The golden-throated thrush awakes, what time 
The leaves a-tremble whisper to the breath, 

The flowery breath, of morning azure-eyed! 

Never a morning comes but I do bless thee, 

Thou brave and faithful Sparrow, living link 
That binds us to the immemorial past, 

O blithe heart in a house so melancholy, 

And keeper for a thousand gloomy years 
Of many a gay tradition, heritor 
Of Nature's ancient cheerfulness, for thee 
'Tis ever Merry England! Never yet, 

In thy companionship of centuries 
With man in lurid London, didst regret 
Thy valiant choice,—yea, even from the time 
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When all its low-roofed rooms were sweet with scents 
From summer fields, where shouting children plucked 
The floating lily from the reedy Fleet, 

Scaring away the timid water-hen. 

Awake at mom when still the wizard Sleep 
Refracts from twilight mists the broken rays 
Of consciousness, I hear thy lulling voice, 

Like water softly warbling, or like wind 
That wanders in the ancient moonlit trees. 

And lo, with breezy feet I roam abroad; 

Before me startled from the shadowy fern 
Upsprings the antlered deer and flees away, 

And moors before me open measureless 
Whereon I seek for Morning washed in dews 
Immaculate. To other realms I fly 
To wait its coming, walking where the palms 
Unmoving stand like pillars that uphold 
Some hoary vast cathedral. Lift my heart 
To thee, O holy daughter of the sun— 

Sw'eet harbinger—the Dawn! The stars grow pale, 
And I am fainting by the way, oppressed 
With incense from a thousand forest flowers 
All prescient of thy coming! Lo, how vast. 

From mist and cloud the awful mountains rise. 
Wherever up wdth incorporeal feet 
I climb to meet the dead Peruvian’s god! 

O swift approaching glory, blind me not 
With shafts ineffable! But re-awake 
In me the sacred passion of the past. 
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Long quenched in blood by spirits uninformed 
That slew thy worshippers! My senses swim,— 
Sustain, or bear me back to earth! My feet 
Scarce feel the rolling cloud, or touch they still 
The awful summit of the world? Far, far 
Beneath, the dark blue ocean moves, the waves 
Lift up their lightning crests; the lonely earth 
Is jubilant; the rivers laugh! the hills 
In forests clothed, or soaring crowned with snow 
In barren everlasting majesty, 

Are all in gold and purple swathed for joy 
That thou art coming! 


Vanished is my dream; 

Even while I bowed and veiled my eyes before 
The insufferable splendour of the sun 
It vanished quite, and left me with this pale, 

This phantom morning! With my dream thou fled’st, 
O blithe remembrancer, and in thy flight 
Callest thy prattling fellows, prompters too 
Of dreams perchance, from many a cloudy roof 
To flit, a noisy rain of sparrows, down 
To snatch a hasty breakfast from the roads, 
Undaunted by the thund'rous noise and motion: 

But like the petrel—fearless, fitful seeker. 

The fluctuating bird with ocean's wastes 
And rage familiar, tossed with tossing billows— 

So, gleaner unregarded, flittest thou— 

Now, as of old, and in the years to come, 

Nature’s one witness, till the murmuring sound 
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Of human feet unnumbered, like the rain 
Of summer pattering on the forest leaves. 
Fainter and fainter falling 'midst the ruin. 

In everlasting silence dies away. 

W. H. Hudson. 


13. When Last I Went 

When last I went thro' marsh and mire 
To Holymoor in Derbyshire, 

Thro' marsh and mire and all along 
The laverock sang his lovely song. 

And I went musing on my way: 

“Now if 'tis true what people say. 

And if the laverock on the wing 
Sings sweeter songs than men can sing, 

“How sweet 'twould be if I could twine 
Such music with these songs of mine. 

How sweet to set the words I've wrung, 

To music no man ever sung." 

And so, a-musing there and then 
On all the music made by men, 

There's none, I said, the whole world thro' 
Shall do the things that I will do. 
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And I went down to Holymoor 
To make songs never heard before, 

To sing for love there all day long 
Songs sweeter than the laverock's song. 

And there, for all my loving pain, 

Try as I would, my toil was vain. 

And tho' I sang with all my skill. 

The laverock sang sweeter still. 

Oh, tho* I sang with all my might. 

The laverock outsang me quite, 

Try as I would, I could not sing 
The songs of that sweet singing thing. 

Frederick C. Boden. 


14. Snake 

A snake came to my water-trough 

On a hot, hot day, and I in pyjamas for the heat, 

To drink there. 

In the deep, strange-scented shade of the great dark 
carob-tree 

I came down the steps with my pitcher 
And must wait, must stand and wait, for there he 
was at the trough before me. 

* e 
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He reached down from a fissure in the earth-wall in 
the gloom 

And trailed his yellow-brown slackness soft-bellied 
down, over the edge of the stone trough 
And rested his throat upon the stone bottom, 

And where the water had dripped from the tap, in a 
small clearness. 

He sipped with his straight mouth, 

Softly drank through his straight gums, into his slack 
long body. 

Silently. 


Someone was before me at my water-trough, 
And I, like a second comer, waiting. 


He lifted his head from his drinking, as cattle do. 
And looked at me vaguely, as drinking cattle do, 

And flickered his two-forked tongue from his lips, and 
mused a moment. 

And stooped and drank a little more. 

Being earth-brown, earth-golden from the burning, 
burning bowels of the earth 
On the day of Sicilian July, with Etna smoking. 


The voice of my education said to me 
He must be killed, 

For in Sicily the black, black snakes are innocent, the 
gold are venomous. 
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And voices in me said. If you were a man 
You would take a stick and break him now, and 
finish him off. 

But I must confess how I liked him. 

How glad I was he had come like a guest in quiet, to 
drink at my water-trough 
And depart peaceful, pacified, and thankless, 

Into the burning bowels of this earth ? 

Was it cowardice, that I dared not kill him ? 

Was it perversity, that I longed to talk to him ? 

Was it humility, to feel so honoured ? 

I felt so honoured. 

And yet those voices: 

If you were not afraid , you would kill him l 

And truly I was afraid, I was most afraid, 

But even so, honoured still more 

That he should seek my hospitality 

From out the dark door of the secret earth. 

He drank enough 

And lifted his head, dreamily, as one who has drunken, 
And flickered his tongue like a forked night on the 
air, so black, 

Seeming to lick his lips. 

And looked around like a god, unseeing, into the air. 
And slowly turned his head. 
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And slowly, very slowly, as if thrice adream, 
Proceeded to draw his slow length curving round 
And climb again the broken bank of my wall-face. 

And as he put his head into that dreadful hole, 

And as he slowly drew up, snake-easing his shoulders, 
and entered farther, 

A sort of horror, a sort of protest against his with¬ 
drawing into that horrid black hole, 
Deliberately going into the blackness, and slowly 
drawing himself after. 

Overcame me now his back was turned. 

I looked round, I put down my pitcher, 

I picked up a clumsy log 

And threw it at the water-trough with a clatter. 

I think it did not hit him, 

But suddenly that part of him that was left behind 
convulsed in undignified haste, 

Writhed like lightning, and was gone 
Into the black hole, the earth-lipped fissure in the 
wall-front. 

At which, in the intense still noon, I stared with 
fascination. 


And immediately I regretted it. 

I thought how paltry, how vulgar, what a mean act I 
I despised myself and the voices of my accursed 
human education. 
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And I thought of the albatross. 

And I washed he would come back, my snake. 

For he seemed to me again like a king, 

Like a king in exile, uncrowned in the underworld, 
Now due to be crowned again. 

And so, I missed my chance with one of the lords 
Of life. 

And I have something to expiate; 

A pettiness. 

D. H. Lawrence. 


15. Winter Milk 

The cows are in the long byre, low, half-dark. 
Now that it is twilight, let us roam 
Past the white farm where the dog must bark, 
Over mud to fetch milk home. 

The byre is like a church, dim, melancholy, 

With low windows gleaming like painted glass. 
Over uneven brickways slowly, 

Watched by the solemn black cow, we pass. 

Her horns gleam; her tall haunches slope and fall 

Curving to her neck; her lazy limbs 

Droop, and she chews, while her halter swings. 
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That large man far away by the end wall 
Is milking the white cow: all the time he sings. 
Esoteric canticles and farmyard hymns. 


Half-a-dozen boys and girls, laughing together. 

Lean on the barn-wall waiting for milk. 

The hawthorn-bearded ploughman is grumbling at 
the weather. 

The milk is softly falling with a sound like moving silk. 


Gloomy philosophers; great grim cows, 

Chewing and ruminating all in a row: 

Wise stupid creatures with haughty brows, 

What kind of thing are they pretending to know ? 


Now the sound of pouring droops, fails. 
There's a clatter of pails, 

A movement of haunches, a rolling of eyes. 
Some of the cows doze; some of them rise. 


A joke is cracked: everybody smiles. 

We pay for our milk; we take our little can; 

We murmur good night to the pink-faced man: 

We wander through evening home quiet two miles. 


Harold Monro. 
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LIFE FROM MANY ANGLES 



1. How Strange a Thing . 

2. Song of Minsterworih . 

3. Contentment 

4. The Stranger 

5. Down the Road . 

6 . The Discovery 

7. The Gipsy and the Townsman 

8 . An Old Woman of the Road 

9. The Little Town . 

10. Rainfall: Summer Evening 

11. Gulielmus Rex . 

12. At the House of Mrs. Kinfoo 

13. The Circus Clown 

14. Corrymeela 

15. In Lady Street . 

16. The Forsaken 

17. Invocation of Peace 
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Here the poets view human life from many angles. 
Strange, they seem to say, that this little speck of a 
planet should go spinning round and round, carrying 
with it millions of little human lives in the same 
unchanging course—and yet every life is different, 
and quite terribly alone. In one we find contentment 
without luxury, in another poverty without loss of 
vision; there is a brave detachment from sordid 
environment in the poem In Lady Street ; a wistful 
longing for home in Corrymeela ; a true feeling for 
freedom in The Gipsy and the Townsman. There are 
queer and pleasing conceits in Gulielmus Rex and 
The Circus Clown ; and a most poignant contrast in 
Down the Road. The Forsaken was written by a poet 
who knows the American Indian's outlook better, 
perhaps, than any man living, and portrays it, as 
he does here, with extraordinary power and insight— 
an unforgettable poem. At the House of Mrs. Kinfoot 
is a satirical poem which speaks for itself. Utterly 
modem in form and feeling, it pillories the British 
bourgeoisie with a complacent humour which almost 
disguises, but not quite, an underlying anger and 
disgust. 

The last poem, Invocation of Peace , goes slowly, 

*45 
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like solemn music, or a quiet, distant bell. Masterly 
in expression, yet primitive in feeling, this poem is 
best appreciated at the end of a book of Modem 
Verse. Its power and loveliness, the overwhelming 
beat of its repetitions, stamp it as a perfect and 
memorable poem after its kind. 


i. How Strange a Thing 

How strange a thing to think upon: 
Whilst we sit here with pipes and wine 
This world of ours goes roving on 
Where stars and planets shine. 

And round and round and round and round 
This brave old ball , still out and in — 

Whilst we sit still on solid ground — 

Doth spin and spin and spin. 


And, whilst we're glad with pipes and wine, 
We travel leagues and leagues of space: 

Our arbour’s trellised with the vine, 

Our host's a jocund face. 

Yet on and on and on 

This brave old ball spins in and out: 

Why, here *s a thing to think upon 
And make a song about. 
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Ho, landlord, bring new wine along 
And fill us each another cup. 

We're minded to give out a song. 

My journey, mates; stand up. 

For round and round and round and round 
This noble ball doth spin and spin , 

And ’twixt the firmament and ground 
Doth bear us and our sin. 


F. M. Hueffer. 


2. Song of Minsterworth 

In olden, olden centuries 

On Gloucester's holy ground, sir, 

The monks did pray and chant all day, 

And grow exceeding round, sir; 

And here’s the reason that they throve 
To praise their pleasant fortune, 

“We keep our beasts"—thus quoth the priests, 
“ In Minsterworth—that’s Mortune!" 

So this is the chorus we will sing , 

And this is the spot we ’ll drink to , 

While blossom blows and Severn flows, 

And Earth has mugs to clink to. 
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Oh! there in sleepy Summer sounds 
The drowsy drone of bees, sir. 

And there in Winter paints the sun 
His patterns 'neath the trees, sir; 

And there with merry song doth run 
A river full of fish, sir. 

That Thursday sees upon the flood 
And Friday on the dish, sir. 

So this is the chorus we will sing, 

And this is the spot we 'll drink to, 
While blossom blows and Severn flows, 
And Earth has mugs to clink to. 

The jovial priests to dust are gone. 

We cannot hear their singing; 

But still their merry chorus-song 
From newer lips runs ringing. 

And we who drink the sunny air 
And see the blossoms drifting. 

Will sit and sing the self-same thing 
Until the roof we're lifting. 

So this is the chorus we will sing. 

And this is the spot we 'll drink to. 

While blossom blows and Severn flows, 

And Earth has mugs to clink to. 

F. W. Harvey. 
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3. Contentment 

What though a man be money-poor ? 
There's honeysuckle by the door, 
Peacefully perfumed lavender, 

And wilding weed and gossamer. 


There's plenty cheese and plenty bread. 
And russet ale and apples red; 

And breezes from the garden bring 
A busy voice that loves to sing 

Songs of our happy English clime, 

Of Lily, Lavender, and Lime! 

And children in the sunshine shout 
For joy that tedious school is out. 


Indeed, with friends, and cheese, and bread. 
And russet ale, and apples red. 

And honeysuckle by the door. 

Great joy is mine, though I be poor. 


Thomas Burke. 
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4. The Stranger 

A body cam' tae oor toon, 

Tae oor toon cam’ he, 

Wi’ tattered coat an’ broken shoon, 
But laughter in his e’e. 

Quoth he, “Ye a’ are unco thrang, 
But unco thrang for nocht, 

An' I wadna gie a lav’rock's sang, 
For a' the gear ye’ve bocht. 

“Sae busy coontin’ ower yer gains, 
Ye never leev' at a’. 

Ye’re fettered fast in gowden chains 
That eat the he’rt awa\ 


“This nicht tae feather beds ye’ll creep, 
But never rest like me, 

For I will sleep the sounder sleep. 
Because ma he’rt is free.” 

An’ the body gaed frae oor toon, 

An’ blithely he did sing, 

Wi’ tattered coat an’ broken shoon. 

But walkin’ like a king. 


A. Muir. 
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5. Down the Road 

O dear ! O dear ! she said, 

And tottered quickly by with nodding head, 

A woman crookt and old; 

But whether it was just the bitter cold 
That made her mutter so, 

Or some heart-piercing grief, I do not know. 
Yet at that lone O dear ! 

I clutched my little daughter's hand in fear. 

And all my heart went cold 

To think of her one day forlorn and old, 

Tottering with nodding head 

Down a dim wintry road. . . . And so I said 

Some foolish thing—to hear 

Her childish laughter ring out loud and clear. 

Wilfrid W. Gibson. 


6. The Discovery 

There was an Indian, who had known no change, 
Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise; looked up; and gasped for 
speech. 
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For in the bay, where nothing was before, 

Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes. 

With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 

And fluttering coloured signs and clambering crews. 
And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 

His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 

His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone. 

And stared, and saw, and did not understand, 
Columbus's doom burdened caravels 

Slant to the shore, and all their seamen land. 

J. C. Squire. 


7. The Gipsy and the Townsman 

The Townsman 

Pleasant enough in the seed time, 

Pleasant enough in the hay time, 

Pleasant enough in the grain time, 

When oaks don golden gowns, 

But the need time. 

The grey time, 

How bear ye them, 

How fare ye then 

When the rain clouds whip over the gorse on the 
downs. 

How bear ye them, how fare ye then ? 
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The Gipsy 

We lie round the fire and we hark to the wind 
As it wails in the gorse and it whips on the down, 
And the wet-wood smoke drives us winking blind, 
But there’s smoke and wind and woe in the town 
Harder to bear 

There than here in the saddest month of the weariest 
year. 

F. M. Hueffer. 


8. An Old Woman of the Road 

O ! to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 

The heaped up sods upon the fire, 

The pile of turf against the wall! 

To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delf, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 

I could be busy all the day 
Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor. 
And fixing on their shelf again 
My white and blue and speckled store! 
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I could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 

Sure of a bed and loth to leave 
The ticking clock and the shining delf! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there ’s never a house nor bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 

And I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praying Him night and day, 

For a little house—a house of my own— 

Out of the wind's and the rain’s way. 

Padraic Colum. 


9. The Little Town 

SWAFFHAM 

Come with me 

And see our little town. 

’Tis very old and wide and brown. 
A reddish brown below, 

But up above, with tiles I love, 

A burnt up deeper brown. 
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The streets are wide 
And still, and very empty, 

People cross as if they crossed a room they know, 
Filled with familiar furniture, 

Without surprise, or interest in their eyes, 

As if at home. 


There’s water in our market, 
Shallow, still and brown; 

The horses stop and stoop tn drink, 
The driver stops to light his pipe 
And stare awhile and think; 

There's leisure in our town. 


Our shops are small 

And rather frightened looking; 

Shyly they stand in ones and twos 
Like girls along the wall, 

Waiting for partners, who seldom come. 
And when they come, refuse. 


When evening comes, 

The street lamps twinkle, few 
And very far apart 
Lights shine from windows. 
Eyes look out as if they knew 
There's nothing much to see. 
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Night falls at last: 

Our town has gone to rest. 

Beside the Market Cross 
A policeman stands on guard. 

Watching the shadows. Within the stable-yard, 
A lone cat yawns. The clock strikes ten— 

Our town’s asleep. 

F. Keeling Scott. 


10. Rainfall: Summer Evening 

The clock strikes eleven: 

I stand at my window, caught 

Between a whispering earth and a whispering heaven. 

Thought after heavy thought 

Slips from my brain into the street below. 


It is quiet down there 

With echo sleeping lightly on its tether— 

Save when, through the still air, 

Footfalls break, sharp crack after crack 
Of bursting globes of stillness set close together 
In a far fading line. 

It is quiet down there 

But for the rain’s faint whispering, 

The street is lonely where there might have lingered 
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Women and men with voices distant, low: 
Now the rain only, 

Light, cool-fingered, 

Drips from the trees, drips, drips. 


I at my window am lonely: 

My thoughts are ships 

Which know not whence they come nor whither go, 
Sailing forever on the lonely seas. 

Forever to and fro. . . . 


It is one thing to stand 
Smiling, with book in hand, 

Idly twisting one’s thoughts about some girl 
Crossing the street down there, 

Another to stare 
Singly upon this darkness, 

Sending one’s thoughts forth but to see them whirl 
About a space where no things human fare, 

And only the rain and trees to cloak their starkness. 

Geoffrey West. 
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ii. Gulielmus Rex 

The folk who lived in Shakespeare’s day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 
By London Bridge, his frequent way— 
They little knew what man he was. 


The pointed beard, the courteous mien, 
The equal port to high and low, 

All this they saw or might have seen— 
But not the light behind the brow! 


The doublet’s modest grey or brown, 

The slender sword-hilt’s plain device, 
What sign had these for prince or clown ? 
Few turned, or none, to scan him twice. 


Yet ’twas the King of England’s kings! 
The rest with all their pomps and trains 
Are mouldered, half-remembered things— 
’Tis he alone that lives and reigns! 


T. B. Aldrich. 
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12. At the House of Mrs. Kinfoot 

At the house of Mrs. Kinfoot 
Are collected 
Men and women 
Of all ages. 

They are supposed 

To sing, paint, or to play the piano. 

In the drawing-room 
The fireplace is set 
With green tiles 
Of an acanthus pattern. 

The black curls of Mrs. Kinfoot 
Are symmetrical. 

—Descended, it is said, 

From the Kings of Ethiopia— 

But the British bourgeoisie has triumphed. 
Mr. Kinfoot is bald 
And talks 

In front of the fireplace 
With his head on one side. 

And his right hand 
In his pocket. 

The joy of catching tame elephants. 

And finding them to be white ones. 

Still gleams from the jungle-eyes 
Of Mrs. Kinfoot, 

But her mind is no jungle 
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Of Ethiopia, 

But a sound British meadow. 

Listen then to the gospel of Mrs. Kinfoot: 

“The world was made for the British bourgeoisie. 
They are its Swiss Family Robinson; 

The world is not what it was. 

We cannot understand all this unrest! 


“Adam and Eve were bom to evening dress 
In the southern confines 
Of Belgravia ; 

Eve was very artistic, and all that, 

And felt the fall 
Quite dreadfully. 

Cain was such a man of the world 
And belonged to every club in London; 

His father simply adored him, 

—But had never really liked Abel, 

Who was rather a milk-sop. 

Nothing exists which the British bourgeoisie 

Does not understand; 

Therefore there is no death 
—-And, of course, no life. 

" The British bourgeoisie 
Is not bom 
And does not die, 

But, if it is ill, 

It has a frightened look in its eyes. 
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“The War was splendid, wasn’t it ? 
Oh yes, splendid, splendid.” 

Mrs. Kinfoot is a dear. 

And so artistic. 


Osbert Sitwell. 


13. The Circus Clown 

With whitened scalp and nose bedaubed with red, 
He bounds into the ring and cracks his wheeze; 
Bursting with wit, he mounts a high trapeze, 
Then falls into the net dispirited: 

He mimics feats pyramidal, and dread 
Contortions of some “Modem Hercules,” 

While at his shins they throw a wooden cheese, 
Or a soft turnip hits him on the head. 


When tenting days are done, and nevermore 
He smells the sawdust, sees the laughing eyes, 
I somehow think that on a daisied floor 
He ’ll turn a somersault in Paradise 
To give some angel-child a glad surprise 
Who never saw a circus clown before. 

^ John Ferguson 
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14. CORRYMEELA 

Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 
Och 1 Corrymeela an ’ the blue sky over it. 


There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the 
heavy trees, 

This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the 
bees; 

I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh bum go runnin’ through 
the heat 

Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The people that's in England is richer nor the Jews, 
There not the smallest young gosson but thravels 
in his shoes! 

I’d give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefut 
child, 

Och! Corrymeela ari the low south wind. 


Here’s hands so full o’ money an' hearts so full o' care, 
By the luck o' love! I’d still go light for all I did go 

bare. 

“God save ye, colleen dhas,” I said: the girl she 
thought me wild. 

Far Corrymeela, an* the low south wind. 
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D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard 
to raise, 

The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to 
plase; 

When onest I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back 
again— 

Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an 
English town! 

For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver 
crown. 

For a curl o’ hair like Mollies ye’ll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela, an the same soft rain. 

Moira O’Neill. 


15. In Lady Street 

All day long the traffic goes 
In Lady Street by dingy rows 
Of sloven houses, tattered shops— 

Fried fish, old clothes and fortune-tellers— 
Tall trams on silver-shining rails. 

With grinding wheels and swaying tops. 

And lorries with their corded bales. 

And screeching cars. “Buy, buy!” the sellers 
Of rags and bones and sickening meat 
Cry all day long in Lady Street. 
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And when the sunshine has its way 
In Lady Street, then all the grey 
Dull desolation grows in state 
More dull and grey and desolate, 

And the sun is a shamefast thing, 

A lord not comely-housed, a god 
Seeing what gods must blush to see, 

A song where it is ill to sing, 

And each gold ray despiteously 
Lies like a gold ironic rod. 

Yet one grey man in Lady Street 
Looks for the sun. He never bent 
Life to his will, his travelling feet 
Have scaled no cloudy continent, 

Nor has the sickle-hand been strong. 

He lives in Lady Street; a bed, 

Four cobwebbed walls. 


But all day long 
A tune is singing in his head 
Of youth in Gloucester lanes. He hears 
The wind among the barley-blades, 

The tapping of the woodpeckers 
On the smooth beeches, thistle-spades 
Slicing the sinewy roots; he sees 
The hooded filberts in the copse 
Beyond the loaded orchard trees. 

The netted avenues of hops; 
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He smells the honeysuckle thrown 
Along the hedge. He lives alone, 

Alone—yet not alone, for sweet 
Are Gloucester lanes in Lady Street. 

Aye, Gloucester lanes. For down below 
The cobwebbed room this grey man plies 
A trade, a coloured trade. A show 
Of many-coloured merchandise 
Is in his shop. Brown filberts there, 

And apples red with Gloucester air, 

And cauliflowers he keeps, and round 
Smooth marrows grown on Gloucester ground, 
Fat cabbages and yellow plums, 

And gaudy brave chrysanthemums; 

And times a glossy pheasant lies 
Among his store, not Tyrian dyes 
More rich than are the neck-feathers; 

And times a prize of violets. 

Or dewy mushrooms satin-skinned ; 

And times an unfamiliar wind 
Robbed of its woodland favour stirs 
Gay daffodils this grey man sets 
Among his treasure. 


All day long 

In Lady Street the traffic goes 
By dingy houses, desolate rows 
Of shops that stare like hopeless eyes. 
Day long the sellers cry their cries, 
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The fortune-tellers tell no wrong 
Of lives that know not any right, 

And drift, that has not even the will 
To drift, toils through the day until 
The wage of sleep is won at night. 

But this grey man heeds not at all 
The hell of Lady Street. His stall 
Of many-coloured merchandise 
He makes a shining paradise, 

As all day long chrysanthemums 
He sells, and red and yellow plums 
And cauliflowers. In that one spot 
Of Lady Street the sun is not 
Ashamed to shine and send a rare 
Shower of colour through the air; 

The grey man says the sun is sweet 
On Gloucester lanes in Lady Street. 

John Drinkwater. 


16. The Forsaken 

i 

Once in the winter 
Out on a lake 

In the heart of the north-land, 

Far from the Fort 

And far from the hunters, 
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A Chippewa woman 
With her sick baby, 
Crouched in the last hours 
Of a great storm. 

Frozen and hungry, 

She fished through the ice 
With a line of the twisted 
Bark of the cedar, 

And a rabbit-bone hook 
Polished and barbed; 

Fished with the bare hook 
All through the wild day. 
Fished and caught nothing; 
While the young chieftain 
Tugged at her breasts, 

Or slept in the lacings 
Of the warm tikanagan. 

All the lake-surface 
Streamed with the hissing 
Of millions of iceflakes 
Hurled by the wind; 

Behind her the round 
Of a lonely island 
Roared like a fire 
With the voice of the storm 
In the deeps of the cedars. 
Valiant, unshaken, 

She took of her own flesh, 
Baited the fish-hook, 

Drew in a grey-trout. 
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Drew in his fellows, 

Heaped them beside her, 

Dead in the snow. 

Valiant, unshaken, 

She faced the long distance, 
Wolf-haunted and lonely, 

Sure of her goal 

And the life of her dear one: 

Tramped for two days, 

On the third in the morning, 

Saw the strong bulk 
Of the Fort by the river, 

Saw the wood-smoke 
Hang soft in the spruces, 

Heard the keen yelp 
Of the ravenous huskies 
Fighting for whitefish: 

Then she had rest. 

ii 


Years and years after, 

When she was old and withered. 

When her son was an old man 
And his children filled with vigour, 

They came in their northern tour on the verge of 
winter, 

To an island in a lonely lake. 

There one night they camped, and on the morrow 
Gathered their kettles and birch-bark, 
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Their rabbit-skin robes and their mink-traps, 
Launched their canoes and slunk away through the 
islands, 

Left her alone forever, 

Without a word of farewell. 

Because she was old and useless. 

Like a paddle broken and warped, 

Or a pole that was splintered. 

Then, without a sigh, 

Valiant, unshaken. 

She smoothed her dark locks under her kerchief, 
Composed her shawl in state. 

Then folded her hands ridged with sinews and corded 
with veins, 

Folded them across her breasts spent with the nour¬ 
ishing of children, 

Gazed at the sky past the tops of the cedars, 

Saw two spangled nights arise out of the twilight, 

Saw two days go by filled with the tranquil sunshine. 
Saw, without pain, or dread, or even a moment of 
longing: 

Then on the third great night there came thronging 
and thronging 

Millions of snowflakes out of a windless cloud; 

They covered her close with a beautiful crystal shroud, 
Covered her deep and silent. 

But in the frost of the dawn, 

Up from the life below. 

Rose a column of breath 
Through a tiny cleft in the snow, 
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Fragile, delicately drawn. 

Wavering with its own weakness. 

In the wilderness a sign of the spirit, 

Persisting still in the sight of the sun 
Till day was done. 

Then all light was gathered up by the hand of God 
and hid in His breast, 

Then there was bom a silence deeper than silence, 
Then she had rest. 

Duncan Campbell Scott. 


17. Invocation of Peace 
After the Gaelic 

Deep peace I breathe into you, 

O weariness, here; 

O ache, here! 

Deep peace, a soft white dove to you; 

Deep peace, a quiet rain to you ; 

Deep peace, an ebbing wave to you! 

Deep peace, red wind of the east from you; 
Deep peace, grey wind of the west to you; 
Deep peace, dark wind of the north from you; 
Deep peace, blue wind of the south to you! 
Deep peace, pure red of the flame to you: 
Deep peace, pure white of the moon to you; 
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Deep peace, pure green of the grass to you; 

Deep peace, pure brown of the earth to you; 

Deep peace, pure grey of the dew to you; 

Deep peace, pure blue of the sky to you! 

Deep peace of the running wave to you, 

Deep peace of the flowing air to you, 

Deep peace of the quiet earth to you, 

Deep peace of the sleeping stones to you; 

Deep peace of the Yellow Shepherd to you, 

Deep peace of the Wandering Shepherdess to you, 
Deep peace of the Flock of Stars to you, 

Deep peace from the Son of Peace to you, 

Deep peace from the heart of Mary to you, 

From Briget of the Mantle 
Deep peace, deep peace! 

And with the kindness too of the Haughty Father, 
Peace! 

In the name of the Three who are One, 

And by the will of the King of the Elements, 

Peace, Peace! 


Fiona Macleod. 
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